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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rev. Hsii SHenc-ven is connected with the work of the 
English Baptist Mission at Chin-ching in the Amoy field. He js, 
Christian leader of long and wide experience. His suggestions 
are well worth pondering. His emphasis on Christian unity 
should be noted. 


Rev. Henry M. Woops, D.D., is a misitle of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, South. He has been in China thirty-four 
years. He is a careful student of things ap tla and has already 
produced a number of books thereon. 


Rev. A. L. Wy anuewon, D.D., is a member of the Amoy 
Mission of the Reformed Church in America. He has been in 
China eighteen years, engaged mainly in evangelistic and administra- 
tive work; he has done some work along educational lines also. 
He is at present National Evangelistic Secretary of the China 
Continuation Committee. His article is a summary of the move- 
ment towards Christian co-operation in evangelistic work. 


Rev. C. Y. Cuenc, D.D., has been connected with the work 
of the London Missionary Society. His principal work has been 
evangelistic, he having been sometime pastor of the Independent 
Church in Peking. He is the first Chinese Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society on the China Advisory Council, and is at present 
Chinese Secretary of the China Continuation Committee. His article 
was origiually given as an address at the Kuling Convention. It has, 
however, been somewhat modified. While speaking as an individual, 
it should be kept in mind that he represents a growing body of 
Chinese public opinion. His article shows that the mee Church 


is coming into its own. 


Rev. Grorcr THomas CANDLIN, D.D., is a member of the 
United Methodist Mission (English), who has been in China forty 
years, engaged in evangelistic and administrative work. He is 
present Professor of Systematic Theology in Peking University, 
which position he has held for a little over four years. His article 
gives an interesting insight into the workings of the Chines 


imagination. 
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Editorial 
The World War and Mission Work in China 


PRESIDENT WILSON, in reply to a question by a 

ore ay missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

" put, as he said, his whole thought about the 

necessity of maintaining mission work, into the following 
sentences 

“T entirely agree with you in regard to the missionary 
work. I think it would be a real misfortune, a misfortune. 
of lasting consequence, if the missionary programme for the 
world should be interrupted. There are many calls for money, 
of course, and I can quite understand that it may become more 
dificult than ever to obtain money for missionary enterprises 
..... but that the work undertaken should be continued, 
and continued, as far as possible, at its full force, seems to 
me of capital necessity, and I for one hope that there may be 
00 slackening or recession of any sort.’’ 


* * 
DuRING the last month seven missionaries— 
Ftont of whom were going on furlough—and 
na, 
four Chinese, have gone to France: eight 
Missionaries have also gone to Siberia for Y. M. C. A. work, 
and ten doctors for work under the Red Cross Society, 
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We are glad that these workers can be spared. (ther, 
may yet possibly be needed, and should be as gladly given, 
Yet we must not forget that Christian work iv Ching js , 
battle line of the first importance, and hence anything approach. 
ing a stampede of the forces in this foremost trench must be 
carefully avoided, for mission work is of primary importance 
all the time. | 

Mr. Sherwood Eddy has recently said, in reference to 
Y. M. C. A. work, ‘‘ Millions will be going overseas and we 
are sending over fifty workers a day or fifteen htndred this 
month into the war work on the continent. That is none too 
many. But while we are sending fifty men a day for tha 
work, we are not going to be able to find fifty men for the whole 
of Asia during the year. There is where the great ueed is and 
it is difficult to get men for that work in war-time. I wish | 
could sit down and have a personal talk with each one of our 
secretaries and point out to him that he has the largest oppor- 
tunity in the world to-day. . . : . I know of no greater spirit- 
ual opportunity in the world. We should strengthen and not 
decrease our forces. Men have a kind of a fever to get to 
the front, there is more romance about it. I do hope that our 
men will hold their trenches in the center of that great 
opportunity.’’ This is equally true of the work in general. 

In this connection it is only fair to suggest that the Mission 


' Boards concerned in the temporary withdrawal of their workers 


should, except under very unusual circumstances, be given a 
chance to express themselves thereon. There is a tendeicy for 
mission workers to feel free to withdraw for this special war work, 
without waiting for the action of their Boards. It might look 
to some as though the missionaries were less careful of their 
obligations than are business men under similar circumstances. 


* * 


ane THE demands of war work, first upou 

British and now upon American missiou- 
aries, have served to emphasize, what 
has been increasingly clear in recent years (to mauy of 15), 
that not only the expansion, but even the maintenance o! 
existing mission work, will depend largely on the degree of 
success with which well trained and carefully selected Chinese 
are enlisted in the personnel. An example from Peking lis 
been brought to our attention : The staff of the hospital of the 
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(uion Medical College has now been reduced to oue Westerner 
‘seach department. Fortunately there were ready two Chinese 

who had received a thorough undergraduate and post- 
graduate medical training abroad. Their services were secured 
wd the work goes on with undiminished effectiveness. It 
even seems likely that the presence of Chinese on the senior 
taff will help to attract to the hospital a class of patients who 
bad not previously been reached in any considerable numbers. 
Similarly two other minor departments are being kept up by 
| Chinese doctors who have had graduate training abroad, and an 
American-trained Chinese nurse is in charge of the operating 
oom. In other parts of the country and in various branches 
of mission work, Chinese who have had similar advantages are 
being used with good effect, and we may well believe that in the 
future this development of a high-grade Chinese staff, inferior 
in no respect to the Western missionaries, must be carried even 
further. The main work of the Westerner must be educational, 
but since theoretical training alone is dead compared with the 
inspiration of example and actual practice, there is need for the © 
continuance of direct work by the Westerner both as a demon- 
tration or model, and as a kind of laboratory course, with 
Chinese learners working under Western supervision, in prepara- 
tion for assuming independent responsibility. 


* * * 


THE war has had a tendency to break down 
national and class distiuctions. This will 
probably increase the tendency to give the 
Chinese more nearly equal treatment, as compared with the 
foreigner, than in the past. First and foremost is the need of 
encouraging well qualified Chinese to look forward to posts ot 
equal responsibility with the leading Westerners in the organiza- 
tions to which they belong. The most striking steps taken in 
this direction in recent years have perhaps been the selection of 
Chinese secretaries to head the national organization of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the still more recent 
consecration of a Chinese bishop, but numerous other examples 
of the extent to which the missions are feeling this need will 
«curtoall. If this policy is not to be discredited we must see 
loit that the Chinese candidates show at least equally useful, 
though not necessarily identical, qualifications for the arduous 
duties that go with the posts of honor. 


Passing of Class 
Distinctions. 
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The need for more social intercourse between Westerners 
and Chinese on terms of equality is becoming more and mop 
felt, and since the number of Chinese workers whose jnig. 
lectual and social background is comparable to that of th. 
Occidental has been so greatly increased, this is now possibj. 
in a natural way to a degree that would have been out of 
the question in the old days when the two sides had s0 litt. 
in common. 


* * * 
Support of THE question of the proper salary scale fo 
_Brotessional Chinese with a modern training, and 


Chinese Wiorkers. relation to the salaries paid to the foreigners 
is receiving much attention in these days. The missionary’s 
salary is calculated to be the minimum at which the worke, 
and his family can be supported in a manner cousistent with 
effective service. The needs of the highly educated Chines 
teacher or professional man in our cities to-day are almos 
as great as those of Westerners in similar positions, |t 
is a significant fact that those organizations which hav 
given most recognition to their Chinese workers have, asa 
rule, been most successful in securing Chinese support. The 
increased enthusiasm and self-respect which come from the 
realization of the equal opportunity afforded, far more thas 
compensate for the additional cost apparently involved. More 3am 
over, in some cases where a Chinese replaces a Westerner at the Ii 
same salary, the incidental expenses for furlough, etc., will beim 
so much less that there may actually be a financial saving. We 
frequently overlook the fact that the actual cost of a missionary 
to his society is almost double the amount of his salary. 

THE effects of the war and other commos 
enterprises in promoting unity among the 
different organizations engaged in religious work have bees 
very striking of late. When this is linked up with the 
demand for Christian unity in China we may expect a move 
ment that will sweep everything before it. More and mor 
occasions for co-operation will be found, particularly in educa 
tion and social service, and each successful enterprise of thi 
sort, through increasing mutual acquaintance, will still furthet 
promote the desired unity of feeling. If in choosing olcem 
and boards of control for co-operative organizations, 
principle of representation is relegated to the background, a0 
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he principle of selection on the basis of eanbineiidl and 

etic serve is emphasized, there will be less and less 

ision on denominational lines; there will also probably be 

ws friction and more fruitful results. While the principle of 

tation has by no means been abandoned, the increase in 

he numbers and importance of the co-operated membership of 

suion institutions is an indication of a certain tendency in that 
jirection. 

* * * 
I WAS a young missionary, a little more 


ae te RECORDER was born. And sol was brought 
» on this magazine, and have always given it a welcome to 
ny home. 


There is no sphere of missionary life and activity into 
shich the RECORDER has. not entered. When a new number 
mes, I Open it first at the Journal page, and smile a glad 
mile if the angel has brought a baby to some dear home. But 
wd if, by and by, the darling droops and forgets to breathe, it 
bings the tears, and a prayer to the great Comforter. The 
nurn to the home land of weary missionaries, and their coming 
min, are all carefully recorded, and I think with gladness 
of what the furlough has meant of new inspiration and 
eithusiasm. 

lopen next at the ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ and read the loving 
istimony to the life and work of some dear saint—may we 
mature the word here ?—who has been borne away to the 
‘Bonnie Land.’’ A glance at the correspondence, and I turn 
mck to the wise, informing, and helpful words of the Editors ; 
let which I am ‘ready for the longer articles relating to our 
ile, and work, aud plans, and hopes in this ‘‘ Celestial Land.’’ 
Much more our Journal records, but I must not add. 
How well it is edited, and how it is always progressing, I can 
aly testify. Sometimes—not often—I am grieved, as when 
* brother fails to appreciate the sanctity and beauty of the 
ian Sabbath. 
For the growing unity in the missionary body, so well- 
istrated and encouraged in the CHINESE RECORDER ; also for 
pile Editorial Committee, and its bourgeoning life, I give 
} thanks. How significant aud hopeful it all is of the 
ORDER’S life and influence in the coming half century. 


CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 
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 Wibat We Would Do And Be 3f We Conn 
We wrongly think that only those things we have done 


Will surely tell 
For ill or well,— 
That only great and noble victories we have won 
Will be for gain | 
And show again-—— 
That all we would have done, but had not strength to do, 
Will all be lost 
With all its cost, 
And like the mist, arise and into nothing go. 
This cannot be, 
) As we shall see 
When God makes up the last, the just, the great account: 
We then shall find 
Desires of mind 
For good or bad for us will surely live and count, 
So God will give 
ba To those who live 
Not only what they’ ve done, but wished to do and be. 
If ’tis to wrong | 
’Tis their's e’er long: 
As God will one day make us clearly see, 
And so of right 
In God’s pure sight, 
The thought and wish for this shall be as if ’twere wrought : 
And so at last 
When life is past 
Shall bring a great reward to those who goodness sought. 
Let us hope still 
And do God’s will 
That in the Mansions Fair we may be taken in ; 
Thus living pure 
We may endure 
And find the Crowns at last which we had hoped to win. 


W.D. 
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Contributed Articles. 


How to Extend the Chinese Christian COMES, 


Rev. HSU SHENG YEN | 
ili in this 20th century of rivalry we have the doctrine of 


the survival of the fittest and the principles of evolution 
applied to all material things how much more should 
we expect progress and growth in the Christian Church? 

Our Lord, when He came into this world, went about 
preaching the Gospel and selected the apostles in ondet to secure 
continuity and expansion. His own words were ‘‘ Let us go 
into the towns and villages and preach for for this cause was I 
gat.’? Again when He was about to ascend He commended 
His disciples saying: ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel”? and this was in order that all who believed might 
have eternal life. But as He considered the frailties of His 
disciples He added : ‘‘ All power is given unto me iu heaven and 
mearth, and lo I am with you even unto the end of the age.’’ 
Again, ‘‘ Behold I send the promise of my Father upon you : 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem and in Judea 
and in Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the earth.”’ 

From these passages we may gather that the Church of 
Christ was expected to flourish and that the grace of God would 
bh manifestly with it. Can there be any doubt about this? 
Therefore I exhort the Church of Christ in China to depend on 
the Holy Spirit’s power and seek by all means to extend the 
Church throughout the whole of our own land. This must be 
their supreme aim and object. 

As to the method of extension I submit the following :— 


1. Extension. should be through the already existing 


Since the hein. ‘bbek Dr. Morrison came to China to 
peach the Gospel, thousands of European and American 
misionaries have followed in his steps: not a few of these 
lave given their lives for the Gospel’s sake. Wherever the 
uissionary has gone he has established churches regardless of 


‘Translated by Rev. JOSHUA VALE. 


Norz.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
“umes no responsibility for the views expressed bv the writers of articles 
in these pages. 
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expense—giving his life and his strength in this work.. Some 
of these churches have been in existence for a hundred 

others for several tens of years and may be considered ag oj, 
established churches, but alas these churches though considering 
themselves as fully established yet do not think of making any 
further progress. If they really do not want to make any. 


_ further progress then of course there is an end to the matter ; 


but if they do want to go forward and extend then they mus 
rid themselves of the idea of leaning on their old supports 
and seek to become self-governing, self-propagating, and not 
remain children of a hundred years old and thus retard their 
own growth and progress. 

Besides, the self-governing and self-propagating church 
lightens the missionary’s burdens and enables him to preach 
the Gospel in new fields. This is the frst step in church 
extension. The second is for each member to take up his or 
her own responsibility aud by a personal rivalry stir each other 
up with the object of becoming independent. 

Formerly, to become a member of the Church carried with 


it the idea of depending on the Church for help and influence, 
This arose because the idea of self-support and independence 


was lost sight of. Now, however, the Church, because of its 
independent movement, is regarded with respect as the one great 
agent of truth in the world. This is the /Azrd step in church 
extension. The Church having undertaken its responsibility 
will in time become stronger and will undertake the preaching 
of the Gospel as its own duty and not regard this as the 
prerogative of the missionary alone. Having realized this the 
Church will give itself to this work and will by the force of 
circumstances be enabled to carry it on successfully. This, 
then, is the fourth step in church extension. 


= In regard to newly established churches, though for the 


time being dependent on financial help from the missionary, 
yet they should be taught from the first to support their own 
work, aim at entire self-support, and look forward to the day of 
independence and self-propagation. ‘They should not lb 
continually nursed as babes and thus hindered in their develop 


meut and progress. 


2. The method of extension to be adopted in places where 
no church has been established. 
The territory of China is extensive and the. population 
numerous. and though the Christian Church has been at work 
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for about a hundred years—a period which cannot be said to 
be short—and missionaries from Europe and America have 
followed one another—in numbers which can not be said to be 
few—yet at the present time in the provinces of Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Hunan, Kwangsi, Kansu, Sinkiang, Szechwan, 
Shensi, Kiriu, and Heilungkiang, there are still many regions 
where the Gospel has never been preached. Again in Tibet, 
Mongolia, and Tsinghai there are regions where the Gospel has 
never been made known. In the provinces of Hupeh, Kiangsi, 
Anhwei, Honan, and Shansi there are also many places without 
established churches. Then in regard to such provinces as 
Fukien, Canton, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Mukden, Chihli, with 
all their great towns, although the Gospel is said to have been 
preached in all these, yet there are many villages and hamlets 
still untouched by the Gespel message. 


If we want to extend the Church in China we must :— 


First, consider the strength of the already existing churches 
and as they are able give them self-government. The places 
still unevangelized should also be handed over to these churches 
as they are able to carry on self-propagation work. The 
foreign missionary should be retained to give his help and 
guidance where such is needed; but the full responsibility 
should rest with the native Church. In this way they will rise 
to their responsibilities and not try to shirk their duties. 


Second, the- old missions in such provinces as Fukien, 
Canton, Kiangsu, and Chekiang should be transferred to the — 
interior to propagate the Gospel where Christ has not been 
named. In this way the Church may be extended even to the 
remote parts of the Chinese Republic. 


Third, missionaries, in selecting new fields for service, 
should not follow the old custom of crowding a number of 
missions in one centre but should follow the example of Paul 
and Barnabas, each going his own way preaching and teaching. 
In this way expansion will attend their efforts. | 

_ Fourth, missionaries should ask the Mission Boards of 
Kurope and America to send out more missionaries, increase 
their gifts of money and take advantage of the wonderful 
opportunity presented for widespread evangelism in China at 
the present moment. ‘This is the opportunity missions have 
been looking for for the past hundred years. However, time 
quickly passes and opportunities fade away and do not return. 


/ 
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This is an opportunity that the Mission Boards must not on any 
account miss but at once take advantage of. — 


_ Fifth, the Church must quickly unite in one body. The 
present divisions of the Church are not only opposed to the 
teaching on unity proclaimed by our Lord, but also are a source 
of ridicule to outsiders, a hindrance to the extension of the 
Gospel, a cause of jealousy between various sects and, further, 
a means of preventing many regions from being thoroughly 
evangelized. Since the present generation is the time of 
world-wide movements, how much more should there be unity 
in the Church of Christ ! : 

The Chinese Continuation Committee is an organization 
for the promotion of union and it is hoped that union will soon 
be an accomplished fact in China. 


Sixth, foreign workers such as J. R. Mott, Sherwood Rady, 
and Chinese workers such as Ting Li-mei, Cheng Ching-i, C. T. 
Wang, David Yui, Ch‘en Wei-ping; and lady workers such as 
Miss Paxson, Miss Dora Yii, Miss Ts‘ai of Nanking, and others, 
should be set apart to preach everywhere the Gospel of Christ 
and not confine themselves, as in the past, to large cities and 
great centres of population. If this were done there would k 
great ingatherings into the Church such as they have had in 
Korea and India. 

Seventh, urge Chinese Christians to unite and form Evap- 
gelistic Bands, as done by the Presbyterian Mission in Swatow 
during the last decade or so. If this plan is followed extension 

‘ will gradually follow, results will be excellent and satisfactory. 


3. The right attitude to adopt towards old customs and 
moral sanctions. 

Christ’s attitude, when He preached to the people of His 
own day was, ‘‘I have not come to destroy but to fulfill.” 
Now many of the moral sanctions of China are based on the 
principles of human relationships ; the sages being taught of 
God acted as leaders and instructors of the people, leading the 
people to understand God’s dealings with man. | 

Our Lord, who was God and man, when He came into the 
world preached and taught the Truth ; our prophets and sages 
took ‘‘Reason’’ and the ‘ Conscience,” as given by God, as 
their themes and used these to warn and arrest the attention of 
men. Many of their teachings were in accord with God’s vill 
and not antagonistic to Christian teaching. Where they failed 
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was that they depended on man’s moral strength to work out 
their own salvation. The difficulty was not in their teaching 
but in the carrying out of their principles. 

Fortunately, however, with the coming of Christianity to 
China we understand that it is not by man’s own efforts but by 
God’s grace that He is saved ; that all who are forgiven and 
born again are transformed and become new creatures, escaping 
the bondage of darkness and sin and enjoying the liberty of the 
Gospel of Christ—such persons who were overwhelmed with 
the difficulties of following ‘‘ Reason’’ and the ‘‘ Conscience ’’ 
are now able to carry out these principles as easily as turning 
over their own hand. 

We should try to extend the Christian Church by means 
of these old customs and moral sanctions as we find them, not 
try to do away with them but select such as are right and carry 
them out by ‘the new strength we derive from Christ—we 
should not attempt to place them amongst the teachings of 
Christ but try to carry them out by the new power we have 
derived from Christ. 


4. How to maintain right attitude towards ancient forms 
of religion. 

Although, in the early days of Chinese history, there was 
respect shown to God as the imperial ruler, yet this was not 
what may be styled a ‘‘religion.”? There was respect but 
no faith—religion or religious sects began with Taoism; but 
unfortunately this sect was occupied with empty speculations 
and was void of real progress, and thus never really obtaanet 
the respect of the people for its teachings. 

Then we come to the time of Confucius who exalted Yao 
and Shun ; set up Wen and Wu as standards to be followed 
and discussed the human relationships. He was occupied with 
the things of this life and did not concern himself about a future 
world, Confucius was not the head of a religious body but a 
“pattern for all time—The Great Sage, The Great Perfect.’’ 
Next in time came Buddhism, with its teachings of ‘‘ Cause 
and Effect,’’ ‘* Transmigration,’’ ‘*Contemplation,’’ etc.; still 
later the teachings of Mohammed were propagated. ‘This sect, 
whilst teaching reverence for one God, seems to make no 
distinction between life in this present state and that in the 
future age, and further depended on physical force in the 
propagation of its teachings. 
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Last of all came Christianity, propagated from Europe anj 
America. The great truths of this religion are ‘* Love” 
‘*Free Will,’? or ‘‘Moral Responsibility,” 
New Birth,’’ etc. 

In regard to the future Christianity taught that those 
who, through faith, obtained forgiveness of their sins, should 
enjoy the everlasting happiness of heaven; those who were 
unbelieving and continued in their evil ways pours endure 
the everlasting punishments of hell. 

Those who believe in Christ, individually become sincerely 
good, their families enjoy peace and tranquility and their state 
become strong and vigorous, In this life they would be enabled 
to live as men without shame and in the next world to throw 
off all the evil consequences of death and destruction. Truly 
Christianity is ¢hke one religion in the whole universe ! 

However, as Christianity was first taught by missionaries 
from Europe and America, this gave rise to much suspicion 
and distrust, which fortunately has been lived down by the 
Christlike spirit of those who propagated Christianity amongst 
our people ; and Christianity is now welcomed by all classes in 
China. Nevertheless, at the present time, amongst those who 
do not know or have never enquired into these things, there is 
still a spirit of doubt, a tendency to regard Christianity as of 
foreign origin. ‘Therefore any plans for expansion in Chim 
must not overlook this fact and those who seek to win the 
people to Christ must distinguish between the separate needs of 

each different sect if their plans are to succeed. For instance, 
if they regard Taoism and Buddhism as mere superstitions and 
attack them with ridicule, not only will their efforts be of no 
avail but will also do harm. In order to win them their 
principles or teachings must be studied and use made of 
their teachings on such subjects as ‘‘sin’’ and. ‘‘ suffering,” 
and Christ presented to them as the universal Saviour from all 
the ills of mankind. In this way you will succeed in winning 
them to Christ. 

In dealing with a Confucianist you may approach him thus 
That whilst Confucianism exalts the human relationships y¢ § 
it is powerless to put these principles into practice. Having 
thus cleared the way you may then present the truth of 
redemption in Christ as ¢he power to awaken men. — 

Again you may add that although the Chinese sages 
taught that man is endowed with a desire to follow the dictates 
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of his. better mature yet that he has ‘‘a nature which tends 
towards what is-harmful,’’ and that through this weakness he 
is unable to carry out principles that are right and good. 
Christ then can be presented as able to secure this. You can 
further emphasize the fact that Christ came fot this purpose 
and no other. Finally to win the adherents from the old sects 


we must first, study the principles of their teachings and having — 


discovered their deficiencies we may then supplement these as 
taught in Christianity. Secondly, we must associate with 
them and thus by constant intercourse remove their doubts and 
suspicions and then we may be able to present our teachings to 
them in a manner acceptable. TZhzrdly, if you were formerly 
a member of a Chinese religious sect take advantage of this 
to lead others in these sects to Christ. For instance, at the 
present time there are many priests and nuns in the Christian 
Church ; advantage should be taken of this to lead other 
priests and nuns into the Church. 


5. How to lead the upper classes, the gentry, and merchants 


to Christ. 

During the Manchu regime the principle of the govern- 
ment was first to close the door against the Christian religion. 
Then having allowed its propagation the policy was to openly 
favour it but secretly oppose it. Before the Boxer troubles it 
was a marvel that Christianity was not destroyed. Officials of 
the Chieh type egged on the populace against the Church ; those 
of the weaker type showed partiality to Chinese Christians in 
matters of litigation, etc. 

Both of these types were wrong and for this reason num- 
berless cases arose between ‘‘Church’’ and ‘‘ people’’ so much 


so that the government was quite helpless in the matter. 


The fault was not in Ce but in the faulty state of 
the Chinese government. 

At that period the Christian membership consisted Jargely 
of the common: people who were looked down on by the 
government as the ‘‘lower class’’ or ‘‘ outsiders’’; Christians 
were designated as ‘‘church people’’ in distinction to those 
who were designated ‘‘ citizens’’—a distinction and a difference 
truly with far-reaching consequences. 

However, with the establishment of the Republic and 
teligious liberty the Christian religion has come to the front 
and has shown itself patriotic to the government in many 
ways, and its true principles have been manifest in the state 
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and society. Thus at the present time there are many out. 
standing men of the official and ruling class who having studied 
its principles are well disposed towards Christianity. Many 
too of the gentry and merchants are near the Kingdom. As 
for the other classes, they also show signs of wishing to ente 
the Church. Thus the opportunity for preaching is great and 
the Gospel is welcomed on every hand. 

Now let us consider the best way to extend the Church 
amongst the upper classes of society. | 


First. We must urge prominent members of the Church 
to do their utmost to propagate the Gospel. For instance, 
Mr. C. T. Wang should use his position to reach his fellow 
members of parliament; Mr. Hsii Ch‘ien his fellow officers in 
the army ; Messrs. Li Ho and Feng Yii Hsiang their fellow 
officers in the navy ; Chung Yung Kuang his fellow professors 
in educational circles. Further, Messrs. Tsen Chiang Chung 
and Shih Chi Yuen should influence the gentry to which 
class they belonggand Miss Ts‘ai should do the same with the 
upper class ladies with whom she associates. Mr. Kao Feng Ch' 
should also use his influence with the merchants and artisans 
with whom he comes in contact. If each of these depending on 
the Holy Spirit’s power actually put forth their whole strength 
the Church would soon be extended on every hand. 


Secondly. A preaching band should be organized to work 
amongst the upper classes consisting of such men as J. R. Mott, 
Sherwood Eddy, C. T. Wang, David Yui, and others, If such 
a band preached constantly in the capital, in large provincial 
centres, and big market towns, to scholars and gentry, much 
in the way as was recently done by Drs. Mott and Eddy in 
Peking and Canton, many of the official and upper classes 
would be attracted towards Christianity. 


_ Thirdly. The Y. M. C. A. should be invited to organize 
Bible study classes, in schools, magistrates’ offices, public 
buildings, public gardens, and reading rooms so that members 
of the upper classes of society might have an opportunity to 
study the influence of Christianity in the affairs of the natious 
and its relation to their prosperity or decay, rise or fall. 


Fourthly. Expansion of first class literature and magazines 
The minds of people are as different as their faces, There 
are some who will not attend meetings, or study the Bible, 
others who are fond of retirement and seldom go out of theif 
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homes. ‘The only way to reach such people with the Gospel 
is through Christian literature, magazines, and newspapers. 
First class dailies, fortnightly or monthly papers, or first class 
essays are all very useful in reaching such people. Christian 
publishing institutions should be expanded and their many 
publications given a wider circulation. Ripe scholars, too, 
should be sought out who by producing first class literature 
might greatly help forward the expansion along these lines. 


6. Educational institutions should be expanded by increased 
financial support. 

The home politics and foreign relations of China are in 
a state of decay ; the morals of the people are being destroyed, 
so that such things as ‘‘public welfare’’ and ‘‘public morality’’ 
are difficult to find. Social intercourse and family instruction 
are things of the past. What hope is there then that the 
vation will maintain its independent existence ? 

The only hope for our country is in Christianity. Now, 
although Christianity has existed in China for over a century, 
yet, because of difficulties put in its way, the troubles and 
persecutions it has passed through, it has not had a real chance 
to fourish and come to full growth. 3 

Look where you will throughout the world, Europe or 
America, where is there.a nation which has not been built up 
on religion and education? By religion man’s mind is 
corrected and education is the basis upon which he builds his 
moral principles. The present government has yiven attention 
to educational matters and is anxious for progress by means of 
science ; but owing to continual unrest they have not been able 
to accomplish this. Sometimes it has been financial difficulties; 
sometimes want of proper methods of teaching ; at other times 
ill equipped instructors have hindered progress—their lessons 
have been ill prepared, their teaching superficial and shallow 
so that such instructions as they were able to give were quite 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the nation. 

If therefore the Church earnestly gave itself to this matter 
of education, educational matters would be largely in the 
hands of the Church and the aim to save the country would be 
attained by the Church. ‘The fear is, however, that the Church 
will not rise to this—alas, that it should be so ! 

If the Church desires to expand she has the upportunity to 
do so by taking up the educational problem ; but the matter 
will not admit of any delay. eee 
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Let us consider a few points in this connection :— 


First. Most of the non-Christian schools are a failure, 
the Church therefore ought to take advantage of this and 
establish first class schools. In this way non-Christians wonld 
be attracted by the superior teaching of our schools and get the 
advantages of real scholarship. 


Secondly. Mission schools are mostly taught by mission- 
aries and their books of instruction are largely permeated with 
Christian teachings. Thus the scholars by daily contact with 
Christian sentiment will be more readily influenced toward the 
truth. Is it not so that most of the scholars in our schools are 
the children of Christians ? 


Thirdly. In Christian schools the Bible is a text-book; 
morning and evening there is Christian worship for the 
scholars ; special worship and preaching on Lord’s Days ; Bible 
study classes, etc. What opportunties these afford for spreading 
the truth! How can these be compared with easy-going 
_ methods of non-Christians schools ? 


Fourthly. Christian schools give attention to industrial 
education. The progressive spirit of these schools, which 
distinguish between the essentials and non-essentials, forms a 
true guide to those who study these subjects and they thus 
become centres of attraction to non-Christian scholars who 
eagerly seek to become students in such institutions. There- 
fore, as this eagerness on the part of non-Christian scholars 
increases, we should endeavour to expand this side of our 
educational institutions. | | 

But how are these institutions to be expanded? (a) The 
Mission Boards should be asked to give of their best from the 
civilizations of Europe and America. First class institutions 
should be erected where men of ability might be trained and 
the various industries studied. (4) The present institutions 
should be amalgamated or united so that the greatest and 
widest efficiency might be attained. (c) Chinese Christians 
should be urged to open primary and secondary schools 10 — 
order to encourage and expand industrial education. (d) Chinese 
and foreigners should unite in choosing men of outstanding 
ability and character, who should give themselves to teaching 
Chinese who might themselves become instructors in this 
branch of learning with the view to supplying future needs. 
In this way expansion can be attained. _ | 
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Finally. If we wish to secure expansion of the Chinese - 
Church we must zealously give attention to self-government. 
The only way to secure stability for the Chinese Church is 
through self-government ; and this is dependent on the mem- 
bership accepting responsibility. But if we wish. the member- 
ship to undertake responsibility we shall only attain this by 
repeated urging. The reason for this is that the majority of 
those who are willing to take responsibility are mostly poor 

le. A study of history will show that in all times—ancient 
and modern. Those who undertook responsibility and sought 
for self-government were poor people who opposed the rich and 
powerful. Thus self-government is not to be attained by 
dependence on the rich members of the Church (if those who 
are rich take this responsibility upon themselves so much the 
better) but by every member taking his or her portion of the 
responsibility. If the Church can attain self-government then 
they will bravely face the question of self-propagation. Given 
self-propagation there will be progress and prosperity and the 
financial burdens involved will not be difficult to sustain. In 
this way those missionaries who have braved the dangers of sea 
and land and who have offered their lives and wealth for the 
Gospel’s sake will be released to carry the Gospel into the 
distant provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, Hunan, Kwangsi, 
Szechwan, Shensi, Kansu, The New Dominion, Kirin, 
Heilungkiang, Mongolia, Tibet, and Tsinghai. In this way 
within a few tens of years, great progress will be attained and 
the Kingdom of God be established on the earth as in heaven. 
This is what we hope and long for! 


What is the Special Contribution of Christianity 
to Chinese Life? 


H. M. WOODS 
I] one may be pardoned for saying so, this question, if 


the writer understands it, seems much like asking— 

What special contribution does the character of Hamlet 

make to the play called by his name? Or, what con- 
tribution would life make to a dead body? Can Hamiet be 
said to make a contribution to the play? He zs the play,—all 
else is mere setting. Does life make a special contribution to 
acorpse? Or is it everything? With it, all being possible ; 
without it, nothingness, corruption ? 
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So, according to the Scripture view, Christianity cay 
hardly be said to make a contribution to human life. It js 
not an addition, a supplement, to patch up old, moribund 
systems of human devising. Our Saviour taught this plainly 
in his parable of the ‘‘ new cloth on the old garment,’’ just as 
in this parable He also teaches the impossibility of fusing or 
combining by ‘‘accommodation’’ the one divine system of 
saving Truth with human religions. 

No, Christianity, when truly embraced, will mot make a 
contribution to Chinese life ; it will mean everything. It will 
give life, power, reality where now death, impotence, and 
hollowness are found. The great Divine Founder says to the 
individual and to the nation, ‘‘I am come that ye as ae have 
Zife’’; ‘* Behold, I make a// things new!”’ 

This does not imply that the old religious and moral beliefs 


have no good in them. On the contrary they have many noble 


thoughts and precepts. It simply means, as 3,000 years of 
testing abundantly prove, that they are dead. They have no 
power to change the heart, or bring the soul to God. They 
are beautiful word paintings, with no corresponding reality. 
The Chinese admirably express this unreality in the phrase 
# Hi FE HH. To try to save society or help the soul of man 
with human systems is like trying to satisfy a hungry man 
with pictures of bread. The attitude of Christianity toward 
these systems is that of the architect toward a building ready to © 
collapse. He shakes his head and says: ‘‘ Yes, there is some 
good material in it, but, as a dwelling, it is impossible. It has 
no proper foundation, and its construction is wholly faulty. It 
must come de, and be built all over again,—it must be made 
entirely new.’ 

The blessings which the Gospel will bring to Chinese life 
are so many and so rich that, in the limited space put at our 
disposal, they can only be roughly outlined. In doing this 
we cannot do better than follow the Chifiese line of thought, 
which shows what is needed for the individual, and the 
nation. The successive steps in moral progress, set forth in 


BK PF—‘'The purpose made sincere, heart 
set right, conduct reformed, family regulated, state governed, 


whole country tranquilized.’’ Also the Five Relationships of 


Society, and the Five Constant Virtues, (3 7%). The 
relation of ‘Ruler and minister, of father and son, of 
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husband and wife, of brother and brother, of friend and 
friend’’; and ‘*Son of Humanity, Righteousness, Sense of 
Propriety, Knowledge, and Fidelity.’’ These noble things, 
the Chinese confess, have now alas! no existence except on 
paper,—they are the ‘‘ painted loaves.’? The reason is not far 
to seek : their whole foundation is wrong. It is based on false 
gods, or no god, and human self-sufficiency. To hope that the 
poor, weak, unclean heart of man can produce righteousness 
and purity, by its own effort and trusting to dead men and 
images, is as fatuous as to hope that a stream of pure, whole- 
some water can come out of a cesspool. 

But here comes the Gospel and establishes for the Chinese 
and for the whole world the great and only foundation of 
religion and morals—the LIVING Gop; the soul brought into 
right relation with God im Christi, the source of all life, 
goodness, and power. (I Cor. 3:10, 11). Established on this 
sure foundation and growing out of this relation comes the gift 
of the mew heart. ‘The quest of prophets and righteous men 
in all ages, to which Mencius so pathetically refers,—the ‘* José 
heart,’’—is found in CHRIST. 

Here is the ‘‘ unspeakable gift’’ of Christianity to China, 
which embraces all good, and which will revolutionize and 
enrich Chinese life in every department, viz.: man brought into 
vital connection with God in Christ who bestows the new heart, 
making possible all moral and spiritual progress, because the 
recipient ‘‘can do all things’’ through the Divine Saviour who 
strengthens him, (Phil. 4:13) aud through the Divine Spirit 
who imparts this life. (Rom. 8:11.) 

This great change in man once effected, the realization in 
actual experience of the details of moral progress as indicated 
in the Chinese classics and mentioned above, will naturally 
follow. Only Christianity will take these Chinese ideals, 
and, cutting off those harmful excrescences and perversions 
which now mar and dwarf them, will greatly expand and 
elevate them, (as Chu Hsi happily says, #€ ‘‘ carrying 
them on to their highest development’’) giving them an 
Ea and a sublimity of meaning, never dreamed of 

ore, | 

Take for instance, #, filial piety. Christianity will 
make the Chinese see a great light. That this relation is not 
limited to men merely, but has an infinite sweep, opening up 
our relation to the glorious Creator of Heaven and Earth. God 
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will thus be to them no longer a vague abstraction,* o; , 
pantheistic concept, confused with the material universe, no 
a cold, distant monarch, who is far out of the reach of poo; 
mortals; but He will be, as He is, a loving Father, 

always near us, speaking to us and we to Him. They will se 
that this is indeed # MR, the highest development, 
the noblest application of the great principle of filial piety, 
Following this, filial piety in the home will become a reality, 
its highest manifestation no longer the worship of tablets of 
the dead whose spirits one fears, but the loving service of the 
living, and the remembrance and true honoring of the dead not 
by empty forms, but by Jeading an upright, useful Christian life. 

The power of the living Christ will touch the next great 
relationship and hallow it ; maintaining one standard of pur 
living for man and wife, and removing that running sore, 
which now destroys the peace and purity of the home— 
concubinage. 

The family will be revolutionized because the Gospel will J 
have introduced into it a new, marvelous, inspiring force— 
“* the nurture and admonttion of the Lord.’? (Eph. 6:4.) 

The government of the country in turn will be affected 
and the Gospel will eliminate the two great causes of China’s 
present weakness and decay,—/acttonal strife and venality. 
It will give a spirit of true patriotism and self-sacrifice, which 


knows no North nor South, neither Anhwei nor Chihli, but 


unites all together for the common good. 

Fidelity and truthfulness will spring up where before 
there was deceit and falsehood. No wonder these deplorable 
traits are so prevalent, when they have been uniformly found 
in the practice of false religions, as Confucius testifies (4 &, 
i i). How different it will be when the Chinese know they 
are not serving dead men and images, whom they can trifle 
with, but the God of Truth, the Searcher of hearts, from 
whom nothing is hidden, who will render to evety man accord- 
ing to his works ! | 

The Gospel will immeasurably exalt the Chinese idea of 
those lofty virtues {= 9, Son of Humanity and Righteousness, 


* It is quite beside the mark to quote the Classics referring to Shang": 
for while these show that the Chinese originally had a knowledge of God, this 
idea was merely a vague abstraction which bore no relation whatever to they § 
daily life, to practical matters. And even this abstraction has long since beet 
buried and lost,—overwhelmed by a mass of error and superstition, which 
enjoins the worship of heaven, earth, sun, moon, and stars, innumerable 
images and deified men —everything else but the true and living God. 
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and will make them active forces. They will grasp a thought 
which towers far above anything the sages ever taught, when 
they get a vision of the infinite love of God and the perfect 
righteousness of God joined together to save mankind, blazing 
forth with ineffable glory from the Cross. Christianity will 
give a new meaning to zxdustry, to duty, to the dignity of work, 
and of service. ‘The wealthy will not consider work some- 
thing beneath them, to be shunned, only fit for the poor 
creature who is struggling for existence. They will come to 
see that all, high and low, should toil, in order to help the 
country, to set an example to those_less fortunate, to try to 
make the world better and happier. All because duty isa 
sacred trust from God, of which an account must be rendered ; 
and still more because the King of all the earth once said, when 
He was the Son of Man,—‘‘I am among you as he that 
serveth.’’ 

And so one might go on round the whole circuit of human 
endeavor and aspiration, and find that everything real and 
worth having will be the gift of Christianity. For what phase 
of Chinese life will Christianity not transform and uplift,— 
making real by its divine touch the good which other systems 
of belief were vainly groping after, because of CHRIST, who 
alone is the TRUTH and THE LiFk, and because the Gospel is 
the PowER OF Gop uaio salvation to every one that believeth? 


Union in Evangelistic Work 
A. L. WARNSHUIS 


NION in evangelistic work is a comparatively recent 
iu development on the mission field, although it is not 
impossible to find a few early examples of evangelistic 
co-operation. In South Fukien, British missionaries, 
coming to a field in 1850 where American workers had preceded 
them, united in the work already in progress with the result 
that only one Chinese Church was established. It is not a 
union Church, for from the beginning it has been a unit, with 
two missions sharing in its work. This union has contributed — 
very much to the growth of a strong, self-governing Chinese 
Church. But this is exceptional. The usual experience has 
been that co-operation aud union are begun first in educational, 
medical,fand other institutions. ‘That we can to-day speak of 
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union evangelistic work is an evidence of the continued growt, 
of the movement of the churches toward larger union. 

This movement has been stimulated by the Specia) 
Evangelistic Campaigns in the larger cities of China in 191, 
1915, and again this year, which have been conducted by 
union committees representing all the Christian forces in each 
city. In these campaigns there have been no denominationa) 
appeals. It has been recognized with great satisfaction that 
the essential message of the Gospel can be preached from 
an interdenominational platform without any compromise 9, 


surrender of religious convictions. There has been no lessening 


of loyalty on the part of the Christian workers towards their 
own Church, and at the close of the campaign in each city 
this year there has been no difficulty in relating new converts 
to the various churches. Each new convert has been intro- 
duced to the Church of the friend who was instrumental in 
bringing him to the union meetings. Moreover, the co 


operation that has been manifested among the Christians has 


had apologetic value affecting the non-Christians who have 
been impressed with the splendid spectacle of a united and 
unbroken Christian movement. The union of effort has given 
added force to the message, and the combined strength of © 
all the workers in the city has made possible such work as 
has attracted the attention of the whole community and has 
won many strong men whom it would have been difficult to 
reach in other ways. | | 
The increasing emphasis that has been laid upon making 
these campaigns integral parts of a permanent program of 
evangelism in the large cities has resulted also in the per- 
manent organization of several union evangelistic committees. 
The Tientsin Christian Union is one of the first of these, and 
the result of its work is seen in the fact that there is now 
whole-hearted co-operation between all the churches in evat- 
gelistic work in that city. In Peking the committee has been 
organized permanently as the Forward Evangelistic Committee 
of the city, and plans are being made by which this will 
become the central co-ordinating committee of all the Christian 
work in the city. The other cities that are known to the 
writer to have permanent union evangelistic committees are 
Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Hangchow, Nanking, and Wuchang. 
The Union Evangelistic Committee in Hangchow has the 
most comprehensive plans of all these union committees, and 
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is the most fully organized. Its constitution states the purpose 
_of its organization to be, ‘‘to furnish a medium to the Christian 
agencies in Hangchow for the united presentation of the Gospel 
to all classes throughout the city.’’ The committee is com- 

of representatives, men and women, Chinese and foreign, 
elected by the churches and the Y. M. C. A. The committee 
has also power to co-opt members, who are considered repre- 
sentatives-at-large of the Hangchow community, their number 
not to exceed one-third of the elected membership. 

With reference to the powers of the committee, the con- 
stitution states, —‘* While the committee can have no mandatory 
powers over the constituent bodies, it shall be empowered to 
plan and execute policies and methods of work for the evangel- 
ization of the city.’’ Another article states,;—‘‘ The committee 
shall at its discretion ask any of the constituent bodies to set 
aside workers for whole or part time as secretaries under the 
committee, under conditions, financial and other, mutually 
acceptable to the committee and the body concerned.”’ In 
accordance with these provisions the committee is doing work 
which its members, who are representatives of the Missions 
and churches in the city, have agreed can be done more 
economically and effectively in this united way than if the 
constituent bodies were to do parts of it separately. The list 
of sub-committees that have been appointed indicates the wide 
range of these activities,—(1) Literature Depét and Reading 
Room, (2) Calendars, (3) Tract Distribution, (4) Popular 
lectures on Christianity, (5) Lantern Lectures, (6) Survey 
and Recommendations Regarding Church-members and In- 
quirers, (7) Survey, (8) Sunday Schools, (9) Press Work, 
{10) Festivals, (11) Evangelism, (12) Socials. The reports 
and bulletins show that much real work is being done. A 
force of one hundred and twenty volunteer workers distribute 
50,000 tracts in all parts of the city not less than once each 
quarter. A special sheet calendar with a map of the city 
showing the location of churches and other Christian institu- 
tions and photographs has been issued. Popular lectures on 
Christianity and lantern lectures on various subjects have been 
given according to a co-operative plan. The Sunday School 
Committee has been successful in strengthening and enlarging 
the schools; they are endeavoring to secure uniformity in the 
lessons and so preparing for union work in the training of 
teachers. United celebration of national holidays, and of 
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Christmas and Easter; an all-city plan for Sunday schog | 
picnics on the same day, and other social work, have help & 
to unite the whole Christian community into one body, The 
committee has also actively promoted evangelistic campaigns 
in the churches and organized the union work of the ‘Rady 
Campaign.’’ Much has been done to increase the evangelistic 
spirit in the churches and to make aggressive evangelism a norm 
of church life. This does not complete the description of the 
committee’s work, for these are only some of the headings of 
paragraphs in reports that have been printed. It is evident that 
there is much more being done than merely to hold committee 
meetings. The five denominations in Hangchow are effectively 
co-operating in their task of evangelizing the whole city. 

All the Union Evangelistic Committees that have been or. 
ganized are confronted with the difficult problem of securing men 
who can give sufficient time to the union work, and it cannot yet 
be said that an altogether satisfactory solution has been found, 
In Hangchow the Presbyterian Mission has appointed one of 
its missionaries, Rev. R. F. Fitch, D.D., to give full time to the 
work of this committee, as its secretary. One or more Chines 
workers are also fully employed by the committee, which has 
opened an office as its headquarters. More recently the Union 
Evangelistic Committee in Canton has secured half of the time 
of Rev. G. H. McNeur, of the New Zealand Presbyterian 
Mission. Here the committee shares an office in the ‘ Missions 
Building’’ with the Kwangtung Christian Council. In some 
of the other cities the local Young Men’s Christian Association 
has enabled one of its secretaries to give a large part of his time 
to the Union Committee. In other cities the time of a maz, in 
whole or in part, has been given by one of the local missions to 
the work of these committees for short periods of time. 

The movement is extending now to provincial organization. 
Besides the Federal Councils that have been organized in some 
provinces, union evangelistic committees are working in other 
provinces. In Fukien, following the province-wide cainpaigt, 
a North Fukien Committee has carried forward the work in the 
northern part of the province and the conference of South 
Fukien missions is responsible for this there. In Honan and 
Szechwan, union committees are pressing forward in province 
wide plans for evangelistic work. In Manchuria the same’ 
done by one of the committees of the maemonmenne of Missions is 
the Three Eastern Provinces. 
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The experience seems to show that the churches are 
drawing closer together, not so much because union is right in 
principle, but because the actual work to be done is so great, 
and the most economical and effective way of undertaking the 
task is by united effort at least in some lines of work. The 
| gnion that exists is not so much one of organization as it is a 
ynion that consists in co-ordinated and co-operative work. 
_ Generally speaking these union committees have only 
advisory powers, although, as has been mentioned above, the 
Committee in Hangchow has been given some executive power. 
In this connection it may be of interest to quote from a report 
nted to the Federal Council of Churches in America, in 
1912. (See ‘‘Christian Unity at Work,’’ pages 125-126.) 

“The work of the Federal Council is to promulgate great 
principles of unity. Ministers and laymen accept its findings. 
The work of a city federation is more difficult. It has to put 
these principles into practice. The city task is difficult, but 
not impossible. The leaders in the city federation have as 
their first task, to discover the functions, the limitations, and 
the methods of most effective inter-church federation. 

“The functions of the State Federation are advisory ; of 
the local federation, largely executive. The grave danger in 
the city federation is not inactivity but in exceeding the 
functions it should assume. The federation should not attempt 
to usurp the functions of the denomination or local church. It 
should not be a new organization to do the Church’s work. It 
should not complicate the bewildering machinery for social 
and religious work. It should simplify and co-ordinate to the 
point of greatest efficiency. | : 

‘The functions of the Federation as seen in St. Louis are: 
to know our city and its needs; to know the forces that work 
for good and evil; to magnify the relationship of the churches 
to the civic life; to stimulate the community work. of the 
denominations and the local churches; to take over such inter- 
denominational activities as can be conducted economically by 
a federation ; to plan and to lead in a determined and persistent 
effort to reach the unchurched with the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 


The Union Evangelistic Committees that have been or- 
ganized in China have already proved their value. In these 
committees the Christian forces face the whole task of occupy- 
ing and evangelizing the whole city, or province, considered 
tot only as so much geographical territory, but also so as to 
rach all classes in society and to Christianize the whole con- 
tent of life. Here, too, the Christian forces meet to counsel 


| 
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together for the use of all available forces in und 

the whole task. The influence of this on the Christian worker, 
themselves has been to help them to realize that they ap 
parts of a large force with a common purpose and engaged in, 
combined effort, and so to them it has brought encouragemey: 
and has aroused them to greater efforts. 


The Chinese Church of To-day 


rev. YW. CHENG, D.D. 
I 


PEXNVHAT the Chinese Church is still in its infancy is a fag 
I few will deny. Generally speaking, though it has no 
fT] kept pace with present opportunities, its progress has | 
been slow and steady. Lack of leadership, of training 
of initiative, of power, are some of the reasons for this state of 
stagnancy. While this is true, we are no mere pessimists who 
do not see the other side of the shield. We have not yet reachei 
our goa], but comparing the present work with that of the days 
of Morrison, Legge, Gilmour, Hudson Taylor, one cannot bit 
thank God for His goodness and blessing upon the work of the 
Christian Church in this land. Christianity is a living force—a 
dynamic power—in China, as it is in many other countries 
China can accept or reject it but she cannot ignore it. Her 
social and national life is being affected by it, and Christianity 
in China can no longer be regarded as a foreign religion. | 
believe that even those who are opposed to the religion of Christ 
are witnesses to its living reality and power, and many 4 
self-sufficient man of learning who despises the Word of God 
as a book unworthy of his notice because the language in which 
it is written does not commend itself to him, is yet imp 
by its influence over men. This is a tribute to the Book 
which we know is of divine origin. In our present translation 
of the Bible there is, I believe, still room for improvement, bat 
to regard the Bible as worthless because the style is in some 
cases unsatisfactory, shows not only the. critic’s supe 
knowledge of it but also his failure to discern spiritual things. 
This same line of argument can be applied to the whol 
of the Christian enterprise in China. While we make no sectt 
of its relatively slow progress and frequent failures and shot 
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comings, we can boldly say that Christianity in China is a living 
force, which cannot be denied by even its bitter enemies if they 
are honest. | 

It must be frankly admitted that hardly anywhere on earth 
is the Christian Church pertect and without fault, and that 
many who call themselves Christians fail to live up to the 
standards which they should attain—yet Christianity as a whole 
has made gigantic achievements throughout the world, such as 
the education of the young, the elevation of womanhood, the 
Mhealing of the sick, the uplifting of the downtrodden, the 
revealing of the Heavenly Father—these are monumental 
@ witnesses that cannot be hidden or unrecognized. And the 
filures of Christians are not due to the fact that they have 
followed Christ too closely, and obeyed His Word too exactly, 
but on the contrary to the fact that they have too little of 
Christ in them. If the followers of Christ were more like 
Him, if Christians were only to learn of Him more whole- 
heartedly, what could not the Christian Church, yea, the 
whole world, be ! ; 

Notwithstanding such failures and shortcomings, the hope 
of the world is in Christianity. Neither Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism, Buddhism, or any other ‘‘ism’’ can give advice 
orlenda helping hand. Christianity is the only dynamic power 
and living force adequate to meet the world’s needs to-day; and it 
issuch a force whether all are willing to recognize it as such or 
not. Even though the sun be hidden for a time behind dark 
louds, our only hope for light is from the sun. And the 
whole Christian teaching points us to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
ur one Exemplar and Guide. Neither Abraham nor Moses, 
Peter nor Paul can be compared to Him. He is our Guide. We 
to follow Him and Him alone. The simplest and truest 
leinition of the Christian religion is ‘‘ Christianity is Christ.’’ 

The perplexities of Chinese Christians have been greatly 
ucreased by the world war. They have been taught that 
hrist is the Prince of Peace, and have difficulty in understand- 


tug how Christians can fight their fellow-men, and how war 
mien be right in God’s sight who is Love itself. Yet they are 
ial HReradually coming to understand that there are certain factors 
, hich must be taken into account in questions raised by the war. 
0 


hey see that peace at any price is no peace at all in the true 
use of the word. Peace with God is war with Satan ; peace 
th truth is war with sin. 
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Thought weak and insignificant, the infant Church of 
Christ in China is living in a wonderful age, facing a paramount 
opportunity, and is under a great responsibility; hence it jg 
urgent that we turn our attention to its present development and 
future possibilities. How may we help this infant and plastic 
Church develop along lines that will be of real and permanent 
value? In discussing this timely question several things have to 
be remembered. We must view the Church in its entirety, and 
take it as one great whole. We must come out of our denomi- 
national and national boundaries, for the Church of Christ is 
one body, with Christ as its Supreme Head. We must think 
not only for the present but for the future. We must aim at 
the fundamental things of the religion of Christ. These are 
days for big things, the things for which Christianity primarily 
stands. Finally, we must ever look for power from above, 
No mere theory, policy, or scheme of ours can accomplish the 
great task before us. | 

Space does not allow us to deal with many aspects of this 
topic. We shall therefore confine our remarks to a few out. 
standing points with a view to introducing them to your 
attention and making them subjects for your intelligent and 
earnest prayers. | 


I. Zhe Church of Christ in China ts not a Foreign Church. 
Christianity is capable of becoming indigenous in all lands, 
While it was necessary that the Christian Church should 
have made its first appearance in the land of the Chosen People, 
it is essentially an institution adaptable to every place and to 
every people. China is no exception in this respect. Chris- 
tianity in China will become Chinese Christianity. Christianity 
has come to China to uphold and ennoble everything that is 
good and true in the life of the Chinese people. Sin alone is 
its enemy, and to this it delivers the death-blow. Christ has 
come to China to fulfill, not to destroy, that in the teaching and 
life of the Chinese people which is in keeping with love and 
truth. 

Take the matter of the commemoration of ancestors as a0 
illustration. Here the Christian Church confronts a double 
faced problem. ‘The Christian Church cannot ignore it, for in 
ancestral worship are to be found both worthy and unworthy 
motives. It is our duty to gather the grain and blow away the 
chaff. In the past the attitude of the Church has been, in a large 
measure, on the side of a total rejection of customs cont 
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with ancestral worship, and we believe that our predecessors 
have acted wisely under the circumstances, which were, 
however, totally different from those at the present time. It is 
not our desire to disregard what has been done by those who 
served in the days before us. We only wish to study questions 
of this kind in the light of present-day developments. 

With ancestor worship there are associated many supersti- 
tious and indolatrous motives and practices which must never 
be countenanced by the Christian Church. This fact must be 
made absolutely clear, at the outset. 

In it are to be found the following unworthy motives: 

(1) The fear of the dead and the belief that if the departed 
spirits are well cared for, happiness and prosperity will come to 
the living ; if not cared for, trouble and ills will surely result. (2) 
The belief that the living can communicate with the dead, and 
that the departed ancestors hear these prayers and enjoy the 
offerings made to them. (3) The belief that the dead depend 
upon the living for the necessities of life in the spiritual realm. 
Fruits and other eatables are therefore offered ; great quantities 
of paper money, clothes and houses are burnt, all of which are 
supposed to be of value to the departed in the other world. 

The influence of ancestor worship is distinctly bad and 
harmful, for the following reasons :—(1) It encourages idolatry. 
To kneel, pray, and make offerings to the departed spirits of 
ancestors are unquestionably acts of idolatry which are directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Scriptures. (2) It encourages 
polygamy. Mencius said, “Three things are regarded as un- 
a no posterity is the greatest.”’? The belief that the more 
sonsa man has the better, encourages selfish men to take more 
than one wife. Men who keep concubines are able to justify their 
evil desires for self-gratification by regarding their acts as based on 
filial piety and for the sake of posterity. (3) It degrades woman- 
hood. Polygamy in itself places woman in a degraded position, 
but the fact that only the sons of the family are allowed to 
perform the so-called filial duties before the ancestral tablets, 
the family temple, and the grave, makes the inferior position 
of woman even more provounced. (4) It perpetuates and 
encourages superstition. Much superstition gathers around 
ancestor worship. This is seen in the fear of the dead, 
the courting of spirits, the belief in the dependence of the 
spirits for their happiness on the offerings of the living, etc. 
Ancestor worship may have begun with the simple and 
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- good and true. 
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admirable desire of reverence for, and remembrance of, th 
departed parents, but it has certainly added to this simple anj 
natural motive many unnatural, unworthy, and superstitiog 
motives and practices. 

There is, however, another side to the question. With 
the many unworthy motives there are also some worthy one, 
The influence of ancestor worship is not all bad. Unless the 
Christian Church considers both sides of this important question 
it will fail to be an imitator of Christ who fulfills all thats 


What, then, are the worthy motives that prompt men of 
this ancient nation to stick so firmly and determinedly to the 
practices connected with ancestral worship ? 

(1) Filial Piety. ‘The backbone of all Chinese ethical 
teaching is to be found in ‘‘ Filial Piety,’? which is quite in 
keeping with the great Commandment of God, ‘‘ Honor thy 
father and thy mother.’’ (2) The desire to remember the 
departed parents from whom the children have receiver $0 
much love and help. 

(3) The desire to maintain the family unity which forms 
the basis of society and of the nation. The strength of the 
Chinese national life comes largely from this emphasis on 
loyalty to one’s family. From these motives certain whole- 
some results have come. It strengthens the family ties and 
hence has greatly influenced the whole life of the Chinese nation 
for even up to this very day the idea of the family is prominent 
in Chinese thought. It encourages a benevolent spirit, by 
binding together the members of the same clan. It is not at 
all uncommon to find the wealthier families taking care of the 
poorer ones of the same clan, and schools and other charitable 
institutions are established by those who are better off economi- 
cally. It promotes self-respect. Families generally wish to 
appear before their clan as respectable as they can, especially 
if they have ancestors who have made good reputations. This 
desire to live up to the best in the past exerts a wholesome 
incentive on every member of the family. It restrains it- 
dividuals from bad conduct. Men of weak character are 
restrained from evil living by fear of being disowned by their 
families. To be expelled from the family clan is a disgrace 
and disaster. 

Now speaking generally the Christian Church in China, 
up to the present time, has been using prohibitive measures it 
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dealing with this question. Hence those outside of the Church 
have misunderstood and misjudged it. It is a common mis- 
conception among non-Christian Chinese that Christians care 
nothing for their ancestors, and that one has to give up regard 
for one’s ancestors previous to baptism and admission to the 
Church. The time has now come for the Church to consider 
this matter from a more constructive point of view, and to 
clearly determine how its members can commemorate their 
departed ancestors, and pay filial respect to their memory, 
without violating in any way Christian principles. Frank 
and unhurried consideration of these questions on the part 
of the Church would remove one of the greatest avoidable 
difficulties in the way of the evangelization of China. 

How is the Church to face this problem which is both very 
ancient and yet still to-day a very live one, influential both for 
much good and evil? Since the commemoration of ancestors 
in China is associated with so many doubtful practices it does 
not seem to us advisable for the Christian Church to follow any 
of the customary observances of ancestor worship. Nevertheless, 
because they contain certain elements of truth, and because the 
attitude of the Church in the past has caused much misunder- 
standing and probably left some out of the Church unnecessarily, 
we can not longer afford to ignore them. 

It is suggested by many that we should remember our 
departed parents in some Christian way, so as to show the world 
our true attitude in this matter, while avoiding all practices that 
are not altogether wholesome or are definitely unchristian. Some 
suggestions worth considering are, the observance of a “Memorial 
Day”; the beautifying of cemeteries ; the keeping of family 
records; the making of memorial gifts; the training of the 
young in filial duties. 

This problem of ancestor worship illustrates a point on 
which I wish to lay emphasis, namely, that Christianity is 
capable of becoming indigenous in every land and is adaptable 
toall peoples. We are not to present Jesus Christ to the people 


of this country as a Jewish Messiah, or a European Christ, but 
asa teal Chinese Saviour. 


Il. Again, the Church of Christ in China ts not a divided 
Church. 

In His great prayer before His crucifixion our Lord prayed 
for the oneness of His people. Now unity does not mean uni- 
formity! It meaus unity of spirit from which unity of action 
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- gesults; The Church has come to see the desirability, the 


practicability, and the necessity of more united action. The 
present opportunity demands it ; the plastic state of the Church 
makes it possible; and the Chinese Christians and others 
welcome it. Taking the Christian body and Christian principles 
as a whole, there seems to be nothing great and important 
enough to warrant the present divisions in the Christian Church, 
Christians of one church are not recognized by those of another 


_ for reasons that are certainly less important than the funde- 


mental and essential ones for which Christ came to the world 
and made a sacrifice of His life. We sometimes marvel at the 
striking progress made towards union, but as a matter of fact, 
it is our separation that is marvellous and surprising, for it is 
easy to explain why Christians love one another and stand 
together as one man, but difficult to understand why they 
ignore or even stand opposed to each other. The one is natural 
and the other unnatural. : 

It seems that God has been pleased to give to the Chinese 
Church a great and important task to perform, for it possesses 
advantages over the churches in other lands in bringing about 
church union. The recent date at which Christian work was 
begun, the fact that China possesses one written language for 
the whole nation, the probability of securing a uniform spoken 
language in the near future, the rapid annual growth of the 
means of communication,—all these are factors favorable to 
the work of union. } 

We must needs thank God for enabling the Church in 
China, especially in recent years, to think and move towards 
the yet distant goal of union. These movements towards union 
may be roughly classified in the following manner : 

(1) Denominational union : such as the coming together 
of the Anglican body in the formation of the Chung Hua Sheng 
Kung Hui, the union of all the Presbyterian Churches in 
China and the organization of a Provisional General Assembly, 
and the proposed union of the Lutheran Churches in central 
China. Other ecclesiastical families are also considering similar 
steps. | 

(2) Interdenominational union. Of this the formation of the 
independent Chinese Christian Churches in several parts of the 
country may be taken as an example. ‘The members of various 
churches have joined together to form churches which are 
entirely self-supporting and self-governing. Such churchesare 
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found in Peking, Tientsin, Tsinanfu, and in other parts of the 


country. In addition to these local union churches the out- 


look is hopeful that in the near future a union of certain large 
denominational bodies may take place. It isa significant fact 
that at the recent meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Presbyterian Churches of China, met to organize a General 
Assembly, delegates from the two Congregational Bodies in 
China were present by invitation.. In Amoy the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Churches are considering the possibility 
ofa union, and in Tsinanfu the Presbyterians and the English 
Baptists have already formed a union Church. These union 
movements have certain geographical advantages. 

(3) Other forms of co-operation that are doing excellent 
work in China are the unions of educational, medical, literary, 
and other workers. Union schools and colleges of various 
. grades are to be found all over the land, and the result is indeed 
gratifying. Such united efforts result in greater efficiency and 
economy. Here one cannot fail to make mention of the 
remarkable work done by united efforts in the special evangel- 
istic campaigns of recent years. Not only have thousands of 
non-Christians been given a chance of deciding for Christ, but 
large numbers of God’s own people have also gained much 
spiritual blessing from on high. 

(4) A further form of union activity is the frequent com- 
ing together of men of all denominations, all professions, living 
in all parts of the country, to sit together to consider and 
discuss various problems that are affecting the Christian move- 
ment in China. Such organizations as the China Continuation 
Committee, the Christian Educational and Medical Associations, 
and the various provincial councils, belong to this class. Such 
occasional conferences are of great value for the purpose of 
interchanging ideas and sharing each other’s experiences and 
_ views. These are a few of the outstanding features towards 

Christian unity. What is reality to-day was nothing but a 
day-dream twenty or thirty years ago. 

While we speak so strongly in favor of union we are not 
in a position to give a final word as to what form of union is 
the best, and we venture to think that not many dare do so. 
We are just feeling our way. Experience and experiment will 
teach us as we steadily move forward. 

Again, in all union movements there are certain principles 


to be observed. Union efforts to be of value must be, first of 
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all, for the benefit of all parties concerned, that is for the whole 
body of the Christian Church, and they must allow full freedom 
of conscience to all who are parties to the union. Our re- 
sponsibility is great and our hope is high. Our prayer is for 
more unity of spirit, that the oneness for which our wf hy pened 
may be brought about. 

Ill. Zhe Church of Christ in China should not ly undue 
emphasis on being a National Church. 

We have already said that we should be careful not to 
make the Church in China a foreign institution, but at the 
same time we do not wish the ‘‘ China for the Chinese’’ idea to 
find its way into the Christian Church. The Church of 
Christ, of which the Chinese Church is a part, is not national 
but international. The catholic nature of this divine institution 
should be ever kept before us. We must not measure the great 
God by our narrow conceptions and short-sighted outlook. . 
Every Christian is a lover of his country, but the patriotism of 
a follower of Christ is based on his love of humanity which 
has, as its root, the love of God. It is no true patriotism fora 
Christigfi to hold the idea of ‘‘my country right or wrong.” 
Whilé we sincerely hope and work for a truly indigenous 
Church, independent of the interference of outsiders, free 
from foreign control, the Church should rise above national 
boundaries. Every believer in Christ, no matter of what 
nationality, has a right in the Chinese Church, and Chinese 


of Christ in other lands. As St. Paul said, ‘‘ In Christ there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free,’’ that is to say, 
there are no racial or social distinctions between people who 
are one in Christ Jesus. Christians form a body by themselves 
based not on racial, national, or social distinctions, but on the 
distinction between good and evil. There was a time in the 
history of the Church in China when some of God’s people 
moved carelessly towards separation between Christians of the 
East and those of the West. Many were concerned, and some 
even alarmed, for the state of unrest in the young Church 
which might have ended in disaster, as has been the case in 
some other mission fields. But happily this feeling is dying 
out, and the relationship between Chinese Christians and 
foreign missionaries has never been so friendly and cordial. 
We believe this is a right attitude for a Christian to take. We 
are mutually dependent, and one cannot do without the other. 
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We sincerely hope that the stronger the ‘Chinese Church 
becomes, the closer will be this friendship. _ 

One can hardly say what has been the cause of this 
increased friendliness. Perhaps it is not due to any one par- 
ticular cause. To begin with, the relationship was never 
broken, and there have always been men and women who 

the double portion of the spirit of Christ which is ever 
sympathetic and considerate. Words of advice given by 
missionaries are being more highly appreciated by the Chinese 
Church, and Chinese leaders are having a larger share in the 
management of church and mission affairs. In the ‘‘ Chinese 
Christian Church’ of Peking four missionaries from different 
Missions in that city are acting as an Advisory Board; in one 
Mission in Shantung a joint committee of Chinese and foreign 
members is appointed to control the disbursement of mission 
funds. In these and other ways we get to understand each 
other better and to treat one another more sympathetically. 
As a result of such a development closer and firmer friendship 
is established, to the satisfaction of both God and men. It is 
our responsibility and duty to conserve and increase this friend- 


ship. There is still room for improvement and adjustment. | 


The temperament, environment, and education of the people of 
the West and of those of the East are fundamentally different. 
It is well for us to respect those differences and determine our 


actions accordingly. 
(Zo be continued.) 


The Junior Missionary 


“Dips into Chinese Fiction ” 
DR. G. T. CANDLIN 


| IV 
(from Lecture given at Peking Training School for Missionaries, ) 


IP number four is into the mythical, of which I have 

four on my list,—The Exorcising of Demons, the Diver- 
sions of a Studio, the Apotheosis of Spirits, and the 

Western Excursion. This is a very important branch 
of Chinese fiction and is the fountain head to which you must 
go if you would explain the folk lore of the East. And it is 
only by knowing this that you can get at the roots of that 
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inextricably twisted jungle forest of superstition, which chokes 
and shadows the Chinese mind. | 

We will take the Hsi Yu, the Western Excursion, as type 
of the mythical novel. Me 

Every one knows of the journey of Hsuen Tsang to India 
to seek the Buddhist canons. It is at the’same time an ex- 
tended allegory of a very subtle character, running into 
spiritual meanings of the second and even the third degree. 
Hsuen Tsang is supposed to be the brother of one of the T'ang» 
emperors, who has become a priest, and who made a pious vow 
to go to India and fetch the Holy Books. But as there always 
is difficulty in a good man’s path, he soon finds that this is 
no holiday excursion but quite another matter. As he begins 
to turn his steps westward, his way is obstructed by the most 
unexampled hindrances. There are giants that want to eat 
him up, and sorceresses that would fain betray him. He is 
put to it most sorely, for all the nether regions seem astir to 
prevent his progress. But on the other hand the Celestial 
powers are propitious and by dint of giving him some most mar- 
vellous travelling companions, and frequent interferences by 
the Goddess of Mercy herself, he is kept scatheless. Even the 
Imperial Sovereign of the skies, the great Yu Huang, is deeply 
interested in these bustling affairs. The first thing he knows, 
he is caught up and swept off on the wings of a whirlwind 
by a beautiful enchantress who would have him as the com- 
panion of her bower, and his protectors have the most unheard- 
of trouble to get him out of her clutches. He finds a betrayed 
maiden weeping sore in the forest, buried up to her waist in 
the earth, rescues her by the aid of his travelling companion, 
and takes her with him to the nearest convent full of pity for 
her distress. But this lovely maiden is a complete fraud, as 
sike Armida in fact as you can expect any one woman to be 
like another. Sun Shing Che, his right hand man, is at his 
prayers at midnight, when she steals on him and assails him 
with the most seductive arts. But he is a deep, suspicious 
customer and has been all along persuaded there is something 
wrong with her. He is not to be cajoled, but in the twink- 
ling of an eye he finds her transformed into an Amazon of 
fearful might, vomiting smoke and fire, and wielding a magic 
sword of preternatural sharpness, in fact you soon begin to 
see that this is a Pilgrim’s Progress and a Faery, Queen all 
in one. | 
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This Sun Shing Che is himself a most wonderful being. 
He has been immortalised by the gods, and in virtue of necro- 
mantic skill, he is gifted with extraordinary powers of levita- 
tion, by means of which like Puck he can ‘put a girdle 
round about the earth in forty minutes.” He has another 
triling accomplishment in the way of being able to transform 
himself at will into the form and faculty of any member of the 
animal or insect kingdom. With a travelling companion like 
this, and two or three others, notably one who fights with a 
rake, the devout pilgrim has a good prospect of getting through. 
Here is a specimen of their adventures. 

They are treading their way westward through green hills 
and shining waters, where they behold an endless luxuriance of 
vegetation, and where flowers of every hue abound. But the 
way is long, and evening draws on apace so the chief pilgrim 
puts the somewhat human inquiry, ‘‘ Where shall we go to rest 
for the night?’’ The reply of Shing Che is in the most 
approved style of pious devotion, but not comforting to flesh 
and blood, ‘*My father, you who have left home and become 
a priest, must dine on the wind and lodge in the waters, lie 
down under the moon and sleep in the frost ; everywhere is. 
your home, why then ask where we shall rest ?”’ 

This is all very well for our lightsome Puck, but Pa Chieh, 
who is the burden bearer and carries the pilgrims’ baggage, 
which is not inconsiderable, regards the division of labour as 
unequal; and at any rate would like some more matter-of-fact 
arrangement for the night. Ata blow from Sun Shing Che’s 
staff, Hsuen Tsang’s horse has started forward at a great pace, 
so that from the brow of the hill Hsuen Tsang espies in the 
distance a grove of cypress trees, beneath the shade of which is a 
large enclosure, which they decide to make for as a place of rest. 
On approaching it they find that it is all that heart could wish, 
in fact a spacious establishment of some magnificence, as near a 
palace as they can expect to come at in those regions. As there 
is no sign of inhabitants Shing Che makes his way inside, and 
finds that it offers very attractive quarters. While he is looking 
around on black varnished tables and gilded pillars a large 
scroll meets his eye on which the motto is certainly inviting: 


‘Gentle willows hung with floss and on the bridge the 
level sun at eve. 

In snowy flakes the scattered bloom ca filled the court 
with spring.”’ 


| 


Vis 


_is nothing like a Chinese novel for a surprise, and my privat 


journey here and be ‘‘ happy ever afterwards.’’ Inducements 


kind more than five thousand acres. She has horses and oxet, 
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While he is examining this a lady about middle life, by 
of very charming appearance, steps into the court from an inne 
room with the inquiry, ‘‘ Who is it that has ventured to intrud 
upon the household of a widow?’’ In truth according t 
Eastern etiquette he is in an embarrassing situation. But the 
lady is most affable and as he explains their condition, cord. 
ally invites them in to rest for the night. They all enter, ané 
Pa Chieh, who is by no means beyond human infirmities, ha 
more than one sly glance at the lady, whose attractions ar 
thus described in rhyme : | 

‘*The clouds of hair upon her brow aslant like phoenix’ 

wings, | 

And set with many a precious pearl her pendant earrings. 

No artifice of paint she needs her natural charms to aid, 

Yet gay and winsome is she still as any youngest maid.” 

The natural way of opening acquaintance is by describing | 
their respective circumstances, and on her part the widow lad; 
tells them that she has been left in possession of riches in 
abundance, her husband’s parents having died as well as her 
husband, leaving her in charge of three beautiful daughtes 
with three very pretty names—Truth, Love, and Pity. Ther 


opinion is that the holy pilgrims were taken at a disadvantage 
of an unwarrantable kind, when the lovely widow made: 
plump proposal to them, not simply on her own behalf but al» 
on the part of her three daughters and in a very- business-like 
way pointed out the advantages the four pilgrims would derive 
from a quadruple marriage, which would secure to each of 
them a charming wife and store of wealth for the rest of their 
days. In fact, they cannot do better in her view than finish ther 


are manifold. She has mountain lands for trees and fruit, ané 
broad fields for grain, and flooded fields for rice, and of each 


pigs and sheep beyond all count, and farmsteads some sixty o 
seventy on her vast domain. The grain of a dozen years i 
rotting in granary for want of eating, and mountains of silks 
and satins are getting moth eaten for want of wear. As fot 
silver and gold, if the four pilgrims should turn prodigals they 
could not contrive to spend it in a lifetime. Prosperous Jo 
himself was but a portionless beggar compared with her. 1° 
say nothing of herself and hér lovely daughters, though she 
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is becomingly modest about her own attractions, they are not 
only the most surpassingly beautiful but the most completely 
accomplished of living maidens. All this Hsuen Tsang hears 
unmoved except by anger, not suspecting her guile, but 
enraged that she should so tempt him from his heavenly 
purpose. ‘Then ensues a contest between the lady and himself, 
which no ingenuity we can command will prevail to twist into 
presentable English verse. The respective advantages of a life 
of worldly ease and of celibate devotion are propounded by the 
two champions, and at the conclusion of the wordy contest the 
lady, finding her persuasion futile, angrily retires, slamming 
the door on them and leaving them seated in the hall discon- 
solate and unprovided for. During this scene the covetous Pa 
Chich has taken another view of .the situation. He would 
have been glad te close with the widow’s terms but seeing that 
may not be he steals round to the back and secures a private 
interview in which he seeks to arrange a marriage on his own 
account. Certain difficulties arise mainly on account of his 
lack of masculine attractions, for as Sun Shing Che wears a 
monkey’s form so he wears a pig’s and his long face and big 
ears are objectionable. But the lady is not altogether uncom- 
pliant. She is at once so far mollified as to provide for the 
entertainment of the travellers and in the meantime, through 
the prescience of Sun Shing Che, Pa Chieh’s clandestine 
interview is made known to his chief. They thereupon after 
sundry passages between them iusist upon his retiring within 
the household in the character of a son-in-law, the other three 
femaining merely as guests in the guest chamber. 

But now a new difficulty of a knotty kind starts up. The 
widow is apparently willing to give him one of her three 
daughters to wife, but for the life of her cannot decide which 
is to be the favoured one. If she weds him to Truth, Love 
will feel aggrieved, and if to Love or to Pity, Truth will 
naturally feel neglected. In this dilemma, or rather trilemma, 
4 very cunning expedient occurs. She proposes to blindfold 
him- with a handkerchief and then turn the three girls in on 
him and let him have whichever he can catch. Perhaps it was 
4 supreme test of faith, though not of discretion, for Pa Chieh 
was quite willing to do wittingly what many a man has had to 
do in real life unwittingly—play at blindman’s buff for a wife. 
Yet as all three were consummately beautiful and accomplished 
his chances can not be said to be so bad. 


é 
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But alas! this was only another of those best laid scheme 
destined to ‘‘gang agley.’’ The bandage was tied over his 
eyes, he found himself groping in darkness, the tinkling sound 
of female trinkets all around him, the odour of musk withiy 
his nostrils. Like fairy forms they fluttered about him but he 
could no more grasp one than he could clutch a shadow. 

‘‘Right and left, to and fro he groped and fumbled, more 
female forms than he could count were round him but in yaip 
he sought to hold them, one way and another he ran, till he 
was too giddy to stand, and could only stumble hopelessly 
about. Eastward it was a pillar he embraced, westward he ran 
against a woodenfpartition, forwards against the leaves of the 
door, backwards into the wall, bumping and banging, head 
and heels, until with swollen tongue and bruised head, he 
could only sit down panting.” - 

Thus reduced to a state of mingled exhaustion and im. 
becility, he was fain to seek a parley, for as he expressed it 
they ‘‘ were much too slippery for him.” Then his mother. 
in-law by anticipation loosened his bandage and gently broke 
to him the intelligence that it was not their slipperiness but 
their extreme modesty which had prevented a capture, each of 
them being generously wishful to forgo her claims in favour 
of one of her sisters. In fine, it was the old story, so true often 
in real life, that a lady is extremely difficult to catch when she 
is unwilling to be caught. Upon this he becomes very impor- 
tunate, and urges his suit in a most indiscriminate manner, for 
either one of her daughters, or for the mother herself, or for 
all three, or all four. This is beyond all conscience, but as an 
escape from their perplexity the widow proposes a new criterion 
of choice. Each of her daughters wears a certain gown and 
inner vest embroidered in jewelsand gold. He is to be allowed 
to try on one of these and in case he can get it on, he is to 
marry the lady who owns it. He consents, only modestly 
stipulating that he shall have a try with all three, and succeed 
according to his deserts. There is no difficulty as to size, for 
as most people know all garments whatever in China would 
be roomy enough for Goliath. The gocd lady brings one in, 
and he finds that one enough, for no sooner has he got it on, 
just as he is tying the cord round his waist, than it transforms 
itself to strong bands of rope wound round every limb. He 
rolls over in excruciating pain and as he does so the curtain of 
enchantment falls and the beauties and the palace disappear. 
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Next. morning his three companions wake up also to find 
the scene changed. ‘As the east shone white they opened 
their eyes and raised their heads, only to see that the great 
mansion and lofty hall, the carved beams and ornamented 
pillars had all disappeared, and they had been sleeping all 
night on the ground under the cypress grove. " 

But where was their errant companion, the eager bride- 


groom of the adventure? After a short search he was found © 


bound fast to a tree and yelling with pain. They cut him 
down bruised and crestfallen, to pursue the journey sadder but 
wiser, and subject to many a gibe from his mischievous com- 
panions. 


Obituaries 


-Rev. J. W. Stevenson 


ARIHE death of the Rev. J. W. Stevenson, Deputy-Director 
T of the China Inland Mission, which took place on the 


15th August, has removed the oldest British member 

of the resident missionary body, and one who, for many 
years, not only was an honoured leader in his own Mission, 
but also held a place of esteem and influence in the Christian 
community of China. Born at Glasgow in 1844, he first sailed 
for this country in the autumn of 1865, the succeeding eight 
years before their first furlough being spent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevenson in the province of Chekiang. For most of that time 
they were at Shaohing, where they commenced the work of 
the China Inland Mission, and during the succeeding years 
built up a church of genuine vitality. On returning from his 
first furlough in the year 1875, Mr. Stevenson, in company 
with Mr. Henry Soltau, proceeded via Rangoon to Bhamo, 
that place being held as a base, from which journeys could be 
made into the south-west of China with a view to opening 
stations in that part of the country. For some years Mr. 
Stevenson was engaged in itinerating work, involving not 
only physical toil, hardship, and isolation, but also at times 
personal risk and danger. Much preaching of the Gospel was 
done in those distant regions, whilst valuable information was 
gained, leading to the occupation of Yunnanfu, Talifu, and 
Tengyueh, in each of which districts a growing and prosperous 


| Rev. J. W. Stevenson | 
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work is now being carried on by the Mission. During this 
period Mr. Stevenson twice journeyed across China, visiting 
many important cities, which were subsequently occupied : he 
also made several journeys in other parts of the country, thus _ 
laying the foundation of that wide and thorough knowledge of 
the whole field of inland China, which proved of such great 
value during his lengthened tenure of the important office of 
Deputy-Director of the Mission in this country, to which he 
was appointed in the year 1886. During the succeeding decade 
and a half it largely devolved upon him to give effect to the 
plans of Mr. Hudson Taylor for the rapid widespread occupa- 
tion of the inland provinces, rendered possible by the increase 
both in workers and in funds, which marked the growth of the 
Mission during that period. The successful treatment of the 
situation called for great powers of work, high administrative 
ability, sound judgment in dealing with men and a combination 
of courage and prudence in the occupation of new districts, not 
often combined in one. personality. The history of the Mission 
during those fruitful years bears irrefragible testimony to the 
manner in which, by God’s help, Mr. Stevenson proved equal 
to the demands made upon him. A patient, steady temper, a 
remarkable grasp and memory of detail, together with his high 
Christian character and single-hearted devotion to the cause of 
the Gospel in China, well fitted him to take an important share 
in the guidance of the affairs of this Mission. Whilst of 
necessity the claims of his own ministry demanded the greater 
part of Mr. Stevenson’s time and attention, he ‘had a large 
sympathy with, and wide appreciation of the work of other 
Missions. His sound judgment and practical knowledge of 
affairs enabled him to make useful contributions to the work 
of those union committees of which he was a member. He was 
Chairman of the China Missionary Alliance, appointed by the 
Centenary Conference of 1907, and he frequently acted as 
Chairman of the British and Foreign Bible Society Committee 
in Shanghai. His knowledge and advice were often sought 
and were always gladly given to the members of the missionary 
body and others planning either to open work or make journeys 


‘in the interior. Whilst during later years diminished strength 


prevented his taking much active share in the conduct of the 
work, his deep and prayerful interest in the whole Mission was 
maintained to the last. The qualities of genuine Christian love 
and kindness, which he always exhibited, seemed to grow and 
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deepen; his sympathy and personal interest in all who came to 
see him, and his godly life won for him the love and esteem of 
all his fellow-workers. His name will stand high on the roll 
of those who, by God’s grace, have done much to advance the 
cause of Christ in China. 

D. E. H. 


Mrs.-F. D. Wilder 
AN APPRECIATION 


Having heard that our erstwhile and beloved: treasurer, 
Mrs. F. D. Wilder, has been called away to the Homeland, the 
North China Mission desires to put on record its appreciation 
of her life and work in China. But such an appreciation seems 
to need for its setting a slight sketch of her life before coming 
to the unterwelt. 

When only nine years old her father died, and soon after 
she began to help in supporting the family, from fourteen and 
onward teaching school. In some wonderful way she succeeded 
in graduating from Oberlin College at the age of nineteen, 
doing much teaching meanwhile in the winter vacation. 
Afterwards, and steadily for twenty years, she continued 
her work in the school-room, teaching such branches as 
French, German, Latin, English, and higher mathematics. 
Marrying ‘at the age of 23, a mother at 24, and a widow at 26, 
we can guess a little at the new and sterner outlook on life from 
that time onward. | 

Mrs. Wilder had taught with her husband at Ripon College. 
For some time she was Principal of Geanga Co. Seminary, a 
boarding school preparing students for college. Here she 
was active in the beginning of achurch. She was some time 
matron of the girls’ department at Yangton College, South 
Dakota, where she also taught. And, finally, she taught many 
years in Oberlin College. Mrs. Wilder was very active both in 
the home and foreign missionary work, and held various 
offices in both; was treasurer of the Ohio branch of the Home 
Missionary Society for two years, gaining thus a preparation for 
her work in China. ; 

After scarcely a year in China she was appointed treas- 
urer. This office she held, and to it gave her full strength 
during nearly all her life in China, or for a full period of 


‘ 
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fourteen years of work. For her faithfulness in the work, 
it might seem enough to write that I have never heard a wor 
of criticism, either from the Home Board or from the Mission, 
Her accounts were always a model of painstaking accuracy and 
neatness. 

But the accuracy and neatness of her accounts is only part 
of the story. When Mrs. Wilder began her work as treasurer, 
there were certain privileges sometimes taken in drawing ont 
money from the treasury which easily led to embarrassed 
accounts. It has always seemed a marvel that she was 
able to combine the kindly sympathy of a friend with the 
strict accuracy of an accountant in such a manner as to gain 
the compliance and keep the love of every one ; dut and so she 
did. Moreover, largely as the outcome of her labors (and her 
trials) there has emerged the new system of accounts, greatly 
lightening the treasurer’s task, and ensuring against irregn- 
larities in finance. 

But the best of Mrs. Wilder was not her work, but herself 
With more than a touch of the Puritan in her nature, and with 
a strong sense of duty in her character, her life was still rich 
in love, as it was also rich in the sheltering care of love. 


Through all the years, in the home and in the Mission, she 


lived a beautiful life, whose fragrance yet lingers with us. 
CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 


Our Book Table — 


A list of the books in English reviewed in the CHINESE RECORDER is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 


or through these Bookrooms. 


Tue FULFILMENT OF A DREAM. A. MILDRED CABLE. London: Morgas 
Scott, Lid. 5/- net. 

We have read this volume by Miss’ Cable with unusual 
pleasure. It tells the story of how the Gospel came to the cily 
of Hwochow in Shansi; how it was propagated, and how it 
prospered. It is a story well worth reading. One feature of 
particular interest is the large part which the Chinese themselves 
have taken in the work, and the early decision of the missionaries 
to leave the management of the church and the evangelistic side 
of the mission very largely in the hands of their Chinese colleagues 
has. been amply justified by the results. Not less noteworthy ’ 
the fact that from the beginning the Hwochow mission has bees 
under the superintendence of lady missionaries. It would be # 
impertinence, at this stage of missionary work in Chiua, to expres 
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surprise at the singularly successful manner in which difficulties . 
bave been overcome, at the heroic way in which serious perils have 
been faced or at the wise and strong leadership which, under God, 
has resulted in the establishment of a strong self-supporting and 
self-governing church with eight out-stations, various benevolent 
and educational institutions, and a Normal Training College. 

Several chapters are devoted to a description of some of the 
Chinese men and women who have taken a share in this work and 
in whose lives the power of divine grace has been manifested. 

If that were all, the book might be passed over with the 
general remark that it is one more story of successful missionary 
work and devoted personal service. But the book is much more 
than this, for it has a charm all its own and is written with a 
distinction that places it in a class by itself. We have rarely read 
a book in which more pains have been taken to state essential facts 
clearly or in which there has been shown more discrimination. 
The style in which it is written, and the manner in which the book 
is put together are most admirable. We must, however, before 
closing this brief review, give utterance to one criticism. Where 
all is so good, why should the book be spoilt by such an inadequate 
title? It is true that Pastor Hsi dreamed a dream and interpreted 
the dream as referring to the Hwochow church; but was the 
church revived and made prosperous to fulfil this dream? Surely 
the story is very much more than the fulfilment of a dream. It is 
an account of God working through devoted servants, of con- 
secrated common sense, of a careful adaptation of available means 
to definite ends, and of faith which triumphed over many difficulties. 

The missionaries are to be congratulated on the rich harvest 
that has been reaped, while Miss Cable’s brilliant and inspiring 
record deserves to be read by every one who has an interest in the 
advance of the Kingdom of God in China. 

G. H. B. 


JOURNAL oF THE NorTH-CHINA BRANCH OF THE RovaAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Vol. xlix. 19178. 


This volume is full of suggestive articles on things Chinese ; 
we will mention one or two of the most outstanding : 

Animistic Elements in Moslem Prayer. S. M. Zwemer, F.R.G.S. 

The Theistic Import of the Sung Philosophy. J. P. Bruce, M.A. 

A Case of Ritualism. Evan Morgan. 

These and other articles are the product of mature thinkers on 
things Chinese. Another of the topics, ‘‘ The Domestic Altar,’ 
by James Hutson, deserves special mention. We have not the 
space to criticise the various articles; those, however, who are 
deprived of them, are missing something worth while. 


A New Coinasg-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Shanghai. bo Commercial Press, 
Lid. $8.00. Till end af October, $5.00. : 


The arrangement of this work is after the manner of the Tz‘n 
Yuan. Hence words are arranged in the Kang Hsi system. There 
‘san alphabetical index of words with page references at the end. 
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The book contains about 800 pages and comprises about 10,000 words 
and 50,000 phrases. When the announcement of the work wy; 
first made students. who valued the Tz‘u Yuan hoped this mig}; 
be a translation of that valuable work: or at any rate a summary 
of its leading definitions, phrases, and authorities. The Commerci,) 
Press had a unique opportunity. The disappointment was therefor 
keen when it was seen that no attempt had been made to follog 
the Tz‘u Yuan except in adopting a few of the definitions. Th, 
order and arrangement of words is the only similitude. The bo; 
contains many phrases that will be of great service like % Mx 
to have to, but the new dictionary offers little promise of help to 
advanced students. 

The method is to give the leading character in large typ 
and then define its meaning by giving a cognate word iy 
Chinese followed by definition of meaning in English. The. 
follows a list of phrases, generally couplet words, with English 
translation. Many of these phrases are well chosen and will be 
useful. Unfortunately the selection is a bit of a medley ; lacking 
a definite system it is not thorough. For instance under #§ south, 
there are a lot of useful terms in geography, but If @ south street 
might very well have been dispensed with. It strikes one that the 
author dumped under a word all the phrases he had met with in the 
class room or found in text-books such as for instance the chemical 
names (p. 1). At any rate the work gives the impression of a 
certain inequality. Above all it should be pointed out that the 
work is very deficient in those phrases from general literature that 
would help the student in reading. 

Errors abide easily: but we think that the author was negligent 
in many respects. Let us give a few instances in support of the 
criticism. | 

1. Romanization is not always correct. J& a// p. 401 is spelt 


as Chun and this error reappears on the index p. 800; and Ch‘uang 
Pp. 434 should be Ch‘uan. 


2. Meanings are not always correct or clear; p. 2 — fF Ais 
translated general person: but this is only the legal not a ful 
definition. Dedilitant is given as the meaning of Fy ¥¥ (p. 67): 
and 4% &, is given as ‘‘ Zo s/ain.’’ It is very questionable whether 
= BB should be given as March (p. 3): for it does not fall in March 
but April or May. = 4 Z — (p. 4) is given as ‘*‘ triumvirate.” 
Triumvirate is the office, or the set of persons of the triumviri. lt 
is three and not a third, and out of place here. ff RF § is 
simply the Chinese way of saying the distributive and the phrax 
should be so translated. (p. 32) is an insured letter not? 
segistered letter. & KF (p. 374) is given as to-day which is only 
half the truth. How the author came to insert such phrases 4s 
-E wh. £ ® (p. 4) it is hard to see : and a lot of the book is filled 
with such useless phrases: many of the phrases under % (pu) are 
very unimportant. 

_ We also think that more attention should have been given to 
etymology in the translation. Either the author did not know his 
Chinese well, or he was eareless in translating, and not free 
English. | 
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They proceed to the wedding festivities, 


te 
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The mock marriage of Rosalind and Orlando, in the forest—Celia acting as 


parson and Touchstone looking on. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT,’’ AT THE ELIZA YATES BAPTIST SCHOOL, SHANGHAI. 
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Oliver, who has been rescued from the lioness by Orlando, comes to the 
sheepcote, and explains Orlando’s late arrival. On showing the 
blood-stained handkerchief, Rosalind swoons. 


The final scene, in which Rosalind and Orlando, Celia and Oliver declart 
their love and receive the Duke’s blessing. 


‘(as YOU LIKE IT’’ AT THE ELIZA YATES BAPTIST SCHOOL, SHANGHAI. 
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We must reluctantly come to the conclusion that this work in 
spite of many excellencies cannot be highly recommended to the 
public, nor will it enhance the reputation of the Commercial Press. 
The Commercial Press has by this time published a great number 
of minor dictionaries: let it now give the public something worthy : 
a literary dictionary of Chinese terms in English .corresponding. to 


the work in the Tz‘u Yuan. | 
age M. 
e find that the Commercial Press are doing what they can to remedy 


the defects referred to in the above review, together with others that they 
have discovered. A second and improved edition therefore may be expected 


shortly. Ep.] | 


PERSONAL Wor«k (ff By Y.T. Wasc. Associated 
Press of China, Price 3 AS 


This little booklet is divided into six short chapters, each 
chapter illustrating one form of personal work. Six incidents 
taken from scripture such as—Christ and Zacchaeus, Andrew and 
Peter, Philip and the Eunuch, etc., are used as models. Each 
chapter opens with a short prayer followed by a problem and an 
exposition. A number of questions on each chapter are appended. 

_ The examples selected whilst scriptural and apt, yet hardly 
seem what is needed at the present time in China. They scarcely 
represent the types of persons met with in every day personal work 
in China. Illustrations from actual personal dealing in China 
would greatly add to the usefulness of this model. : . 


8 Tar Licurep Pars. F. S. of North and Central China. 
cents net, | 


This is a book of daily texts. One text for each day, seven 
toeach page so that a page covers a week. Each set of seven deals 
with a specific subject such as Obedience, Confession, Duty, etc. 
The book is well printed on white paper with a tastefully designed 
cover and if conscientiously used cannot fail to be a blessing. The 
lexts are not only printed withont note or comment but: even 
without commas which is a doubtful innovation. 

J. D. 


Taces rrom by Cuartes Lame, Translated 
Postpaid, ted by Isaac Masow and Ha Cut-tao. C.L.S. 23 cents. 


_ If we are to provide story books for the edification and instruc- 
tion of young readers then it is well that we should choose the best 
books. There is no better book in the English language than 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare and yet, I fear, few young readers 
ever saved their pennies to purchase it. Mr. Mason and his writer 
have translated this book into good easy wén-li and it is much to 
be hoped that it will successfully compete with the heaps of trashy 
beloved of the young Chinese. 
J. D. 
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Tae Famiry dy Dr. Cuinc-vi, 2, 7. 
Werth and Central China. Hankow. 30 cents, | 


This book consists of a hymn, a portion of scripture, a promise, 
and a prayer for thirty-one days and is intended to be used iy 
family worship. Each portion emphasizes some subject connected 
with the Christian life, such as, prayer, communion, separation, 
etc. Itis all very apposite and will, one trusts, be found helpful 
to many Christian families. The only criticism that I would offer 
is that the prayers are too long. Should a reprint be called for Dr. 
Ch‘eng might revise in this respect. There are also a few prayers 
for special occasions which may also be found useful. i 

J. D. 


THe SCIENCE OF PrRAveR. Sy ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. 19/8. The ~ 
Association Press, New York City. 68 pages; $0.75 gold. 


This booklet consists of articles contributed to the ‘‘ Biblical 
Review ’’ and reprinted in book form by request. It is divided 
into two sections, the Theoretical and the Practical. In the former 
the writer gives the results of wide philosophical reading, portray- 
ing the opposition of modern scientific conclusions to prayer and 
their repressing influence upon Christians and the church. 

After quoting, however, from Eucken, Bergson, Balfour, and 
Coe, he concludes that ‘‘ down here in this elemental psychological 
* preferential function of the mind to be social,’ God has planted 
the germ for a fellowship with Him, and we cannot escape from 
the pull of this fellowship unless we escape from our very selves.” 

He declares the askers and seekers of Matt. vii : 7 to be prayers 
and scientific students,—an interpretation more original than con- 
vincing, and his statement that ‘“‘the askers.... have almost 
entirely given up... . active propaganda and content themselves 
with quiet, inoffensive, shattered, personal faith’’ needs much 
' qualification. But when he says that ‘‘ prayer problems are always 
greatest in the minds of those who pray least, and least in the 

minds of those who pray most,’’ he: enunciates-a great truth. 
| Thoughtful readers will find much in the book that is stimu 
lating and suggestive. | 


Yer Anotser Day. A Prayer for every day of the year by the Rev, J. H. 
Jowrrt, M.A., D.D. 7Zvanslated by Mrs, Lean, Soochow. Christan 
Literature Society. Price 12 cents. | 


‘‘This book makes no pretensions to literary merits but 1s 
most useful to the improvement of the spiritual life,’’ says Mr. 
Tiug Yung-king in his preface. Every Chinese Christian should 
possess a copy to be used each day. The prayers are short a 
easy to learn, being in the simplest mandarin language. Here is@ 
sample of the New Year’s prayer. | 

The original reads : | | : 

‘‘My Father, may I experience the great renewal to-day! 
May old duties be new! May my aspirations be new! May ! 
have a new heaven and a new earth! ”’ | 
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The translation is :— h 

The hook is neatly bound with red covers and the Chinese 


is 


GRrapED SoctaL SFRVICE FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. Ay W. N. HUTCHINS, 
1914. University of Chicago Press. G. $0.75 net. 

Suppose all your Sunday school pupils and church-members 
came to you and said, in the words of Jesus, ‘‘ We have come ‘to 
minister, not to be ministered unto,’ what is there for us to 
do?’’*—rather improbable, unfortunately, but very desirable. 
What would you give them to do? | | 

The little book under review offers valuable aid in creating 
and meeting such a situation as has been imagined. The book is _ 
convenient in size, well-written, practical, stimulating, and com- 
paratively inexpensive. It is a distinct contribution to the present 
movement to put our religious education on a basis as rational and 
effective as that of general education. The suggestions are 
applicable to small Sunday schools as well as to large, well- 
equipped Sunday schools. 

The first three chapters cover the ‘‘ Essential Quality,’’ 
“Dangers,’’ and ‘‘Types’’ of social service. He says: ‘‘ Un- 
doubtedly the most insidious danger attendant on social service 
is the patronizing spirit.....To cause young people to regard 
themselves as the generous dispensers of bounty to inferiors and 
unfortunates is to make their last state worse than their first..... 
Patronizing is a child of charity work, not of social service.’’ Pp. 
18, 19. | 

The chapter on “ Significant Programs of Social Service” shows 
_ what live churches are doing in the United States. ‘‘ A curriculum 

of social service may be very simple and yet very effective, for 
while it is simple it recognizes that everybody can do something 
and finds something for everybody to do.’’ P. 62. | 

“Education in Money-giving’’ is one of the best things the 
reviewer has seen on the subject. Some secretaries of Foreign 
Mission Boards would do well to study it. 3 

_ Very interesting and practical material for promoting the 
Spirit of social service in Sunday schools in China may be found 
by the study and adaptation of the last two chapters, ‘‘ Values in 
Social Service,’’ and ‘‘ A Suggested Curriculum of Social Service.’’ 


J. B. W. 


A Course FoR BEGINNERS IN RELIGIOUS EpucaTion. Sy MARY EVERETTE 
RANKIN, Instructor in Kindergarten Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Charles *s Sons. N.Y. G. $1.25. 


_. This little book of 236 pages is a handy volume of religious 
‘astruction prepared especially for the use of untrained, as well as 
tained, teachers of little children. The book is divided into two 


| 
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parts. After an introduction contributed by that well know, 
educator of children, Miss Patty S. Hill, the first part contain 
several good chapters on methods. Valuable, up-to-date suggestion 
are given on how to teach a hymn, how to tell a story, how to teach 
beginners to pray, and how to manage the handwork in the clay 
The characteristics of five-year-olds take up one short instructiy. 
chapter, and a section devoted to several selections of. music, fo; 
marches and songs adds material help for the teacher. _ 

.The second part of the book gives a year’s detailed progran 
and lesson plan. The working out of each topic is simple and wel 
adapted to the pupils, giving opportunity each time for the child tp 
express in conversation, table-work, or actual social service, wha 
he has learned. The treatment of subjects is thorough and definite 
in purpose, and thus promises better results than those gained from 
some present forms of lesson helps. | 

The very completeness in directions for the teacher may prov 
a weakness in fhe course, for it presents a strong temptations 
to the untrained to blindly follow this curriculum instead ¢ 
keeping sensitive to the needs and environment of the children 
we cannot but feel that Miss Rankin loses a great opportunity 
in her sparse use of the actual jewels of Scripture. But this lack 
may be effectively supplied by any one who wishes to start for 
the children a storehouse of memorized Bible verses and chapters. 

The book brings valuable help to the mission field in China, 
and is even now under experimental use with a view to its adapts 


tion in Chinese. 
F. C. B. 


Tue PsYCHOLOGY OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By IRVING KING. University 
of Chicago Press. G. $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 1b. 602z.), Pp. 


Dr. John Dewey, who writes the Introduction to this book, 
says that it deals with ‘‘ the development of the human individed 
between infancy and adolescence.’’ The general standpoint is that, 
according to the author, of ‘‘the mental development of the child 
from the standpoint of mental function.’’ Published in 1903 it was, 
up to 1917, put through five additional impressions. In this second 
edition use has been made of the suggestions and criticisms of th 
large number of educators who have used the book. It is thuss 
book that has ‘‘ made good,’’ treating as it does of an importast 
phase of child life—a phase of life a large part of which can onl 
be known through the observations of adults—the real significance 
of which has been largely overlooked through being measured and 
judged by adult experience and ideas. The aim of the book, thes 
is to focus attention on and interpret the child’s own activities 
Since it covers a part of the preparation neglected in the training 
many missionary teachers, the book should be stimulative av 
suggestive to such, leading to a better approach to the study 
Chinese child psychology. | 

Careful attention is given to the emerging into the sphere 0 
experimental application of the child’s consciousness. This 5° 
fascinating and wonderful study. Here again one can ‘ thiok 
God’s thoughts after Him.’’ The author, a member of the Faculty 
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of the University of Chicago, has sought to find the meaning of life 
to the child ; hence his main emphasis is on the functional relations 
of an activity to the situation in which it occurs. (P. 112.) In 
his endeavor to find the beginnings of life experiences and attitudes 
there are given enlightening discussions of the interests and moral 
ideas of childhood as they develop in different periods. The child 
is looked upon as having a life of his own to live at every period ; 
the teacher’s task is to help make this life full at each period as 
well as prepare for each succeeding one. The point on which the 
teacher must focus attention is the point of growth—the point of 
stress in an old experience found to be inadequate in a new 
situation. 

A “ Bibliography of Children’s Interests,’’ and some charts, at 
the end of the book increase its value. For Christian leaders in 
general a reading of this book will help towards a better under- 
standing of child development ; for a teacher it will help to isolate 
the real problems to be mastered. 


R. 


ReLIGIoUSs TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL AND Homer. Sy Dr. KE. HERSHEY 
SNEATH, Dr. GEoRGE HopGgs, and Prof, HALLEM TwEEDy. Published 
by the Macmilian Company, New York. 331 pp. G. $1.50. 


‘*Where are our young men and women ?’’ is the cry of many 
achurch. Just where they have always been. The Sunday school 
has never had them save in enforced custody. The church has 
never awakened and developed within them the ‘‘life which is 
life indeed.”” The religious forces have concentrated their entire 
attention upon the boy sezsor ; shamelessly and criminally neglect- 
ing the boy motor. | 

The foregoing is, I take it, the raison d’éire of that excellent 
handbook, ‘‘ Religious Training in the School and Home.’’ Instead 
of receiving and giving mere ex-cathedra statements about religious 
instruction, parents and social workers are taught how to train our 
boys and girls through their bodily and intellectual life, the family, 
the daily discipline, the very pictures on the walls, the school 
buildings, the development of the zsthetic nature, etc., into the 
beauty and virility of holiness. 

The book is as full of meat asanegg. One valuable feature 
is the graded scheme for social and intellectual virtues and vices to 
be dealt with in the home, school, and community life. It also 
contains a truly excellent list of stories and selections for training 
children in these virtues. ‘‘ This is just the kind of literature we 
need in every Christian home and school in China. How I wish we 
could put it into good Mandarin,’’ was the comment of a discrimin- 
ating Chinese young woman as she finished reading this book. 


‘L. M. W. 


“Q. EB. D., or New LIGHT ON rue DOCTRINES OF CREATION.” By GEORGE 
McCreApy. Co. 1917. Price G, $1.75 net. 

_ A fresh and thonght-provoking little book in which a mass of 

clentific facts are so grouped and arranged as to corroborate the 

count of Creation contained in the Bible. Starting from the point 


= 
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that there are but two theories regarding the origin of otr wor 
and of the various forms of plants and animals upon it, yiz 
Creation and Evolution, the author proceeds by way of a series oj 
illustrations drawn from several sciences to argue that the forces 
and processes of nature now in operation can never account for the 
origin of things ; that matter and energy and life must all have haj 
an origin essentially different from anything now going on, |, 
other words that the net results of modern science practically 
demonstrate the historical reality of a direct creation at some tim 
in the past as recorded in the Book of Genesis. This is the them 
of the book which is developed by many illustrations in eight brie 
chapters packed with facts. The conclusion of the whole book is 
that the doctrine of a real creation, in the Bible sense of the word, 
has been established by modern scientific discoveries almost like 
the conclusion of a mathematical problem and that this result is aij 
the more impressive because it has been won by centuries of confic 


with every conceivable opposing prejudice. 
E. W. B. 


THE of Gop IN THE PrRKSENT Hour. Sy R. A. Torrey, 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 255 pages. Price G. $1.25 net, 


One peruses this book with a feeling of disappointment on 
account of expectations aroused by the title. From ‘‘ The Voice 
of God in the Present Hour’’ one would be led to think he was to 
find something specially bearing on, or growing out of, the present 
world-crisis. There is almost no reference to the War, and the 
book is simply another volume of Dr. Torrey’s sermons, some of 
them very good and full of stimulating thought, and all of them, 
of course, what would be called thoroughly evangelical. Dr. 
Torrey is dogmatic, somewhat polemic, but most certainly earnest 
and sincere. In the Preface Dr. Torrey informs us that generous 
use has been made of material found in his sermons by preachers 
and evangelists, ‘‘ with an effectiveness far beyond that with which 
I used it myself,’’ and he gives unrestricted permission to any and 
all to use them as extensively as they like. | 


‘‘ MORE THAN THIS WORLD DREAMS OF.”’ &. 7.S. ¢ Bouverie St., London 
Ga: 

‘* More than this World Dreams of’’ is a ‘‘little book for 
human needs in war time,’* by Coulson Kernahan, taking that 
beautiful thought of Tennyson’s, ‘‘ More things are wrought by 
prayer,’’ as its title and James 5: 16 as its text: The author tries 
to answer and to comfort those who ask, How, and for what, shall 
we pray in this awful time ? with the suggestion, Pray, “‘ that the 
cause of righteousness, justice, and humanity may prevail, and thet 
_ out of all this great horror and evil an infinitely greater good may 
come,” remembering we may always boldly pray for 5 
and that /Aat is the best thing for us, and for all we love. He 
reminds us that after giving our service, our money, and our lo 
ones, — is the great and priceless gift of prayer, that we 
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The chapter on ‘‘ The Story of a Strange Prayer’’ has already 
been noticed in our pages, but we think many of our readers will 
enjoy other chapters, notably: * The Great Dread,’’ “ God’s Good- 
sess—and Our Gratitude’ and, ‘‘The Prayer that we may more 
Greatly Love.’’ ‘The chapter, ‘‘It is God who Prays”’ has much 
of helpful suggestion, but we personally wished that Rom. 8: 26 
had been emphasized with the emphasis that God’s Word puts 
n it. 7 
“7 If the war Aas ‘‘ shaken us out of apathy, ignorance, frivolity, 
pleasure seeking, and duty shirking,’’ it has also put upon us the 
great responsibility of prayer, not only for ‘‘the Man for whom 
there was none to pray’’ but for all under its curse, and if we may 
catch the forces of God’s love-light and by prayer (as the little 
child with a mirror of whom Mr. Cornaby has told) flash His sun- 
light into its awful darkness, we may indeed enter into fellowship 
with God as His heart is burdened over the sin and sorrow of these 
perilous days. If we heed the call of this little book to more 
prayer it will not have been written in vain. 


M. M. F. 


ANALYSED Ay CAMPBELL MorcAn, D.D. Christian Litera- 
ture Society. Two vols. 45 cents Mexican each postpaid, 


To the Rev. Evan Morgan and Mr. Chou Yiin Lou we are 
indebted for an admirable rendering of an admirable work. Dr. 
Campbell Morgan’s well-known books have, in their hands, been 
compressed into two volumes—-Genesis to Esther and Job to 
Malachi. We trust that the New Testament portion will soon 
appear and thus make our indebtedness complete. Dr. Morgan’s 
fame as a Bible teacher is world-wide, and Chinese teachers and 
preachers to whom I have lent these books appraised at once their 
intrinsic worth without knowing anything of the reputation of the 
great Rabbi ! | 

‘Having noted that these two paper-bound volumes comprised 
187 folio pages, admirably spaced and typed, your reviewer called 
in the aid of his Chinese ‘‘experts.’’ We submitted the books 
to careful scrutiny and took a special delight in analysing the 
analysed! We subjected them to the acid test for doctrine, and 
lor literary style (wenli), and found that all was pure gold rather 
than washed plate. In the bacteriological laboratory a prolonged 
culture failed to reveal any deadly microbe of higher criticism. In 
regard to their food value, the essential elements were all present 
in proper proportion for the adequate nourishment of the spiritual 
life and were easily assimilable either as strong meat for men or 
milk for babes. 

These books will be welcomed in Bible schools and should also 
serve as text-books on the curriculum of evangelists who are 
privately pursuing their studies in their own homes. Since the 
issue of ‘‘ The Chinese Hastings’? what more valuable work has 
been given to the Chinese Church, especially what more valuable 
guide to the teachers and preachers of Christian truth ? . | 


* 
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Tse PSALMS AND OTHER SacrRED Waittncs. Sy FREDERICK 
Eisanun, Publishers : the Methodist Book Concern. Price G. $1.50, 


This book is the work of a practical educator. There js, 
class of student who likes to probe into the origins of his Bib). 
and comes out happier and stronger from the research. For this 
student—or his hard-worked missionary teacher—there should ty 
the fitting text-book : this up-to-date, reliable, and clear introdye. 
tion to the various books handled will serve excellently as meeting 
point of him who knows more with him who knows less or nothing 
at all. 

The writings dealt with form the third division of the Hebrew 
Bible. Their peculiar delight is indicated by the devotion of ap 
opening chapter to an analysis of form and mood in Hebrey 
poetry. Thereafter we are regaled with accounts of Psalms 
Proverbs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, and Ruth. 
With such good wine at the beginning some may feel that the wine 
at the end in Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles js 
poorer ; but, if it is, the fault lies not at all with our interpreter who 
is a careful, thorough, and reverential purveyor of great and good 
things from this ancient scrip. 

The contents of this division of the Old Testament might be 
arranged in three heads :—Poetry, the form and the soar of it: 
Common Life, the joys and the sorenesses, the wisdom and the 
bewilderments of it; Political Life, its uplifts and reforms, its 
depressions and decays. And to all these the Hebrew mind se 
itself, with feeling as active as acumen, being tuned, encouraged, 
and directed by the inspiration of the fathering Mind of -minds. 

The Higher Critic has been abroad in our day ; and as neither 
politics, inventions, crafts, and theories admit barriers now between 
Far East and Far West, no more do the debates he springs on ws. 
To China these questions are coming; we meet them at odd 
corners. If a frontal interview with them is best in order that the 
Chinese Church may learn the limits of criticism and know what 
of good or ill this sore attack on our former ideas can effect, 
Professor Eiselen places us calmly in line before them. We need, 
to be sure, a sense alive to history. Also we had better stay #t 
home in our own corner if we do not have a faith springing from 
so deep a fount that discussions on literature are for us things 
apart from a calm delight in God and assurance in His ways and 
thankfulness for His leading. ai’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


BETTER THAN A FORTUNE, EUGENE C. FosTeR. Association Press, Shows 
how one father and mother planned to make their adolescent son and 
danghter understand something of the sacred mysteries of life. Som 


plain facts tactfully told. 
CamPpinc wirs Henry. F. H. Association Press 


G. $ .60. A good book for boys who can enter into the life o 
carried on in the West. It does not fit well the life of boys in Chins. 


Tak In English, French, and Italian. Soldiet 
regulation pocket edition of the well known and useful book by ¥* 


Stephen Menzies. 
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Tut APPEAL OF MOHAMMEDANISM TO THE CHINESE MIND, O, C. 
CrawrorD, Soochow. A résumé of some general facts about Moham- 


. The writer does not think that Mohammedanism makes a 
very strong appeal to the Chinese, : 


Canton Unton THROLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 1918-19. One notes with interest 
the place given to Comparative Religion, Personal Religion, Social 
Service, and the Science of Teaching. It signifies that this institution 
is well up to date, | 


Correspondence 


“mop NATIONAL READERS’”’ the Press should at once revise 

volume 8, pages 46 and 47, else 

ee all Protestant missionaries should 

To the Editor of cease from the use of these 

The Chinese Recorder. — good books in their 
schools. 


Dear Str: I have had occasion 


recently to examine in detail Yours sincerely, 


the well-known series of books EXAMINER. 
issued by the Commercial Press 

under the title 

and familiarly spoken of as LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The National Readers. These 
books have proved of great value 70 the Editor of 
in schools of China, have re- . The Chi ; 
volutionised some of the old 
mm methods, and are deservedly DEAR Sir: I have been asked 
mm popular. May I, however, be to compile for the ‘‘ China Mis- 


permitted to warn missionaries sion Year Book’’ a list of all 
against an insidious enemy lurk- the publications of the Protestant 


ing in volume 8? In discussing Churches in China first issued 
Christianity and missionary con- between October ist, 1917, and 
verts, aspersions are cast on September joth, 1918. This list 
their character without discrimi- will doubtless be used in the 
nition, hoary lies are accepted ‘‘ China Church Year Book.”’ 

as facts, and baseless charges | The societies and _ presses 
are brought against the mission- which form the Christian Pub- 
ary and the convert. That a lishers’ Association of China 
house with the honorable tradi- have been asked to furnish the 
tions of the Commercial Press, information needed about their 
which is served by a number of respective publications. May I 
eamest Christians, should permit Sk through your columns that 
such a travesty of truth to be those who have published books 
printed in one of its best selling Or tracts privately send me the 
Series, is a pain to its friends titles in English and Chinese 
ode injustice to the Protestant with other necessary details? 
missionary body in China. It 

possible that such allusions Yours: 

have crept in unawares, but G. A. CLAYTON. 


» 


USE OF ORGANS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Str: Objections to $60 
teachers of English seem to me 
to be well taken. Pupils study- 
ing English need the best of 
teachers for the first year; else 
they will acquire grave defects 
of pronunciation which will cling 
to them all through their Eng- 
lish course. 

But $20 organs are quite on 
the other foot; they supply 
inflexibly a correct scale, and 
are of great value in drilling 
this into the ear of a Chinese 
pupil. Some years ago the 
faculty of Foochow College dis- 
covered that they bad among 
the students a really good male 
quartette. Three of the singers 
were from Shaowu, and from 
early childhood there had been 
a ‘‘ baby organ ’’ in the home. 

Many of the pupils of our 
boarding schools, both girls and 
boys, learn to play our church 
tunes; and when they go out 
this would all be wasted, were 


it not for the $20 organs, Lag 
winter a preacher in a hard 
field asked me if he could no 
have a ‘‘baby organ.’’ Who 
will play it? ‘* The teacher of 
the day school.’’ He learned 
to play it in our boys’ boarding 
school. The organ is now there. 
A graduate of the Nanking Bible 
School has been located at ap 
important but difficult field ; and 
his young wife is a graduate of 
our girls’ boarding school; a 
‘* baby organ’”’ is a boon to the 
young couple. 

I dislike to lead Chinese sing. 
ing without the backing of an 
instrument. For forty-odd years 
I have led them, and my voice 
is still good and strong, thanks 
in part to the ‘‘ $20 organ.” 
Sometimes in a country chapel 
at a Sabbath service I have 
been delighted to have a stalwart 
Chinese brother appear with 1 
‘* baby organ’’ on his shoulder, 
brought perhaps from several 
miles away. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. E. WALKER. 


Shaowu, August 8, 1918. 


Chinese Events and Tendencies 


Peking has elected Hsu Shih-chang president of China 

The new executive is expected to take office on October 

roth. Because of the danger involved no vice-presides! 

has been elected. It is believed that both Feng Kuo-chang and 

Tuan Chi-jui will now retire from office, although there js a slight 
possibility that one or the other may be elected vice-president. 

Hsu Shih-chang is hardly an ideal choice for the presidency, 

- but is possibly the best material now available. He has had little 

to do with the present division between North and South, and’ 

relied upon to bring the two factions to terms. In spirit, 45” 

experience, he is an old-time Manchu official, having had little 

to do with public life since the monarchical ambitions of Yuas 


iB) a vote almost unanimous the parliament now sitting @ 


Shih-kai were defeated. 


‘ 
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The parliament at Canton, encouraged by the recent successes 
i¢ Fukien, has served notice that it will not recognize the elections 
of the Northern body. It is expected, however, that some manner 
of compromise will speedily be evolved. The basis now suggested 
would leave Hsu Shih-chang in the presidential chair, elect a 
Southerner vice-president, adopt the Cantonese constitution for the 
entire nation, form a new cabinet containing Southern members, 
and elect an entirely new parliament. 

The constitution has always been a small matter between 
friends, or enemies, in China. And a new election would scarcely 
return the overwhelming progressive majority that sat in the old 
body, now meeting in Canton. For these reasons this compromise 
would be acceptable to the North. The South might accept it 
because they would have a chance of affecting affairs more vitally 
if represented in Peking. 

Disorder is increasing throughout the country. An abortive 
attempt to foist a fictitious gold currency on China has given rise 
toa movement for international control of the currency. Unless 
the outrages, now carried on by bandits and soldiers, are repressed 
there may be a call for international control of a more drastic type. 


Missionary News 


General 


CONFERENCE ON SIMPLIFIED 
CHINESE WRITING. 


On September 24th and 25th 
some twenty missionaries repre- 
senting various missionary in- 
terests and including a number 
of experts in this subject, met 
in the office of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee to consider 
the question of a system of 
Simplified Chinese Writing. In 
addition to a live discussion, 
letters were read from those 
specially interested in this move- 
ment. The agenda also was 
built up on the basis of over a 
hundred letters received on the 
subject. All phases of the prob- 
were thus carefully con- 


The aim of the movement 
represented by this conference 
was stated thus: _ 

“The primary aim of the 
movement to adopt and promote 
the use of a system of Simplified 
Chinese Writing is to enable 
those who are now illiterate to 
read and write intelligently sim- 
ple Mandarin. In-so-far as this 
concerns the Christian Church 
in China the aim is especially to 
enable every member of the 
Church to read the Mandarin 
Bible.” 

By a process of careful com- 
parison and elimination the con- 
ference decided unanimously to 
recommend for general use in 
teaching illiterates, the Govern- 
ment system, known as the 
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‘*Chu-yin Tzu-mu.’’ A special 
committee reported on a few 
changes in this system which it 
was deemed wise to endeavor 
to secure. 

It was decided that steps 
should be taken to prepare a 
simple primer for general use 
with adaptations to the needs of 
the three main Mandarin dia- 
lects. The Bible Societies were 
requested to print an edition of 
the gospel of Luke in this 
system, and steps were taken to 
reproduce Dr. Peill’s Scripture 
selections in it also. 


The conference decided also 
that in teaching a three-symbol 
system certain symbols should 
be taught in combination, so as 
to secure the advantages of a 
two-symbol system; and that 
steps should be taken to utilize 
the marks emphasizing emphatic 
words and connecting connected 
words, so as to secure the ad- 
vantages iu clearness of the 
system promoted by Dr. Peill. 


It was decided that a mission- 
ary should be secured to push 
this project, and before the end 
of the meeting funds sufficient 
were promised to start the move- 
ment. 


It was felt that by linking up 
with the Government in its 
effort to meet the needs of 
illiterates it will be possible to 
promote a drive that will pro- 
duce better results than under 
any other circumstances. The 
unity of action thus secured 
promises well for the future, as 
this concentration and co-oper- 
ation of effort will give it the 
best possible opportunity to be 
thoroughly tested out. There 
was every indication that those 
specially interested in this prob- 
lem will throw their efforts into 
this movement to make it a 
thorough success. 
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HONAN FORWARD EVANGELIstc 
MOVEMENT. 


During the summer of 10i6 
the missionary body in Honan se 
before itself the task of enlisting 
the Chinese Christian Church 
in the work of seeking to place 
the Gospel within easy reach of 
every man, woman, and child ip 
the province within a period of 
five years. 

Various lines of work were 
suggested, such as the evangel- 
isation of the market towns, of 
the villages, or of special classes, 
as for instance students, soldiers, 
boatmen, -etc. 

The beginning of the effort 
was to date from the commence. 
ment of the 6th year of the 
Republic, so that over a fourth 
of the time has already passed. 
Reports received are too incon- 
plete to enable the committee 
adequately to gauge the extent 
of the year and a_half’s work, 
comparing, for example, the 
time used with the area so far 
covered ; but something at least 
has been done towards the attain- 
ment of ourobject. 

For the last two years the 
Week of Evangelism has been 
observed by 158 churches cet- 
tering around 26 stations, but 
much more might be done ia 
this direction as only fifty pet 
cent of the stations were repre 
sented in the reports received. 
Some churches are methodically 
sending out preachers two and 
two to all the villages in their 
districts, and others in the same 
methodical way are conducting 
evangelistic missions in all the 
market towns in their fields 
Large tents capable of seating 
from three to four hu 
people have been found very 
valuable for the latter type 4 
work. Several such tents 4 
already in tise and reports @ 
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hand indicate that this year will 
show a great increase in their 


ber. 
i order to strengthen the 


movement and secure its greater 
anence the committee met 
at Kikungshan this summer, and 
formulated the following con- 
stitution :— 
CONSTITUTION. 


Name. The name of this com- 
mittee shall be the General Committee 
for the Forward Evangelistic Move- 
ment in Honan. 


Object. Totake such action as may 

e the speedy and effective 

evangelization of Honan through the 
Missions working in the province. 


Organization. 
a. The organization shall consist of 
ntatives of the various Missions 
in the province. Each Mission shall 
at the beginning elect one half of its 
representatives to serve for two years 
and one half for ome year, the term 
of service thereafter being two years. 


6. Representation on the committee 
shall be on the basis of two repre- 
sentatives for each 1,000 communicant 
wembership or fraction thereof, 
Both Chinese and foreigners may 
serve, but it is desirable that the 
representation should be equal. 


¢, The General Committee shall 
annually elect its officers and an 
Executive Committee from its own 
membership. 


Officers. Its officers shall consist 
of Chairman, Vice-chairman, Chinese 
and foreign Secretaries, and Treas- 
trer, who shall be ex-officio the 
oficers of the Executive Committee. 


Executive Committee, The Execu- 
tive Committee shall be composed of 
tight members including the ex- 
oficio members, and shall have power 
to fill vacancies which may occur 
during its term of office. 

Finances, Each missionary in 
Honan shall be asked by the Treas- 
urer or his representative to annually 

fe a sum not exceeding $1 
— the expenses of the com- 
wi 


Standing Regulations. 

a, The Annual Meeting shall be held 
at Kikungshan on or about the first 
Wednesday in A t, when the 
Annual Report shall be presented, 


5. An Annual Report of the Honan 
Forward Evangelistic Movement shall 
be and sent to all mission- 
aries in the province and to the 
China Continuation Committee. 


c. The officers and Executive Com- 
mittee shall be: elected at the first 
meeting of the General Committee 
following the Annual Meeting, and 
a Programme of Work for the follow- 
ing year and a pei of expenses 
necessary to carry out that mme 
shall be Arodeean: for at that time. 


d. The Executive Committee shall 


meet at least once a quarter if pos- 
sible, and the General Committee at 
the call of the Chairman or any five 
members of the committee, 


Sub-committees have been 
formed to arrange for the new 
year’s work. 

In addition to the week of 
evangelism and the work done 
by local preaching bands in 
villages and markets, it is hoped 
to arrange for one or more teams 
of picked Chinese evangelists, 
who may he able to co-operate 
in conducting missions at any 
centres to which they are invited 
and at which the churches are 
‘prepared to do the necessary 
preparatory and follow-up work. 
In this work a large tent might 
possibly be used with advantage. 

It is also hoped to place special 
emphasis on personal evangelism, 
enlisting as many Christians as 
possible in one by one work. 

If possible an Institute will 
be held at Kaifeng during the 
autumn, with a view to the 
better equipment of workers for 
the special evangelistic effort in 
which we are engaged. 


PROGRAM ADOPTED BY THE 
CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION 
IN SZECHWAN AT ITS ANNUAL 
‘CONFERENCE IN 1918. 


A Ten Years’ Program adopted. 
Perhaps it might better be called 
a ‘‘Ten Years’ Ideal of Attain- 
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ment,’’—which was adopted by 
the Conference as follows :— 


I, 10,000 members, one half of 
whom shall be women. 

2. 10,000 pupils in our schools. 

3. No child above seven years of 
age in the home of a member shall 
be unable to read. 

4. No unmarried daughter of a 
member shall have bound feet. 

5. All our members shall be total 
abstainers from alcohol. 

6. Family worship shall be estab- 
lished in the home of every member, 

7. All our members shall cease 
work on Sunday. 

8. All ‘Christians shall bear their 
share of responsibility for the spread 
of the Gospel. 

9. All church expenses, salaries of 
Chinese pastors, probationers, evangel- 
ists and helpers, shall be contributed 
by the local charch. 


This looks like an .ambitious 


‘program; so we intended it to 


be, and so it is. But we are 
not sure that it aims as high as 
God would have us aim. We 
are perfectly sure that He would 
not have us aim lower. We 
cannot accomplish all this in ten 


years ; but who would dare to 


set a limit to the power of the 


- Spirit of the Living God ? 


Conference this year had for 
the first time certain very de- 


finite powers, which it exercised 


freely, chiefly in the appoint- 
ment of Chinese preachers to 
their work and stations. These 
powers are likely to be added 
to from year to year, until the 
whole work of the Church shall 
be controlled by it. We are 
proceeding steadily year by year 
on the assumption that the Chi- 
nese Church and the Foreign 
Mission are two separate entities, 
and should be kept as separate 
organizations. Our Council, 
meeting annually, with its Ex- 
ecutive Committee for all interim 
work, is the governing body of 
the Mission; whereas the Con- 
ference, also meeting annually, 


(October 


with its Conference Ex 
Committee for all interim wor, 
including for the present the 
management of the Home Mis. 
sionary Society, is the governing 
body of the Church. | 

Our Conference is now con. 
posed as follows :— 

1. All Chinese ministers, 

2. One Chinese layman from each 
of our eleven districts, 


3. All foreign missionary ministers 
in the pastoral work. 


4. The foreign missionary ministers 
on the staff of the Bible School, 
Chengtu. 


5. The Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Mission. 

This constitution may be con- 
siderably modified from time to 
time, as experience shows the 
advisability or mecessity for 
change. 

Much emphasis was this year 
placed on the need for rapid 
progress toward  self-support. 
Our ideas in this respect are 
crystallizing, and measures are 
being taken to educate our 
membership in these all-impor- 
tant principles. 


ANOTHER STAGE IN THE Dt: 
VELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
CO-OPERATION. 


The Conference of the Mission- 
ary Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland held in London 
during June 1918 marks another 
stage in the development of co- 
operation. The ordinary © 
operative work of the year was 
dealt with under the reports of 
the various Executive 
mittees dealing respectively with 
the preparation of missionaries 
through the Board of Study, 
Medical Missions, Christiat 
Education, and Christian Liters 
ture in the Mission Field, Mis 
sionary Survey and Occupation, 
and work among Moslems snd 


among Jews. 
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Two decisions unanimously 
arrived at will add materially to 
the effectiveness of the machinery 
for promoting united action. 

(1) It has been resolved on 
both sides of the Atlantic to 
form an Emergency Committee 
of co-operating Missions to inv- 
clude America, the United King- 
dom, and such countries in Con- 
tinental Europe as can join. The 
members will be appointed by 
the Standing Committee of the 
British Missionary Conference 
and the corresponding body in 
America so that in the best sense 
it will be representative of the 
Missionary Boards and Com- 
mittees. 

Dr. Mott is the Chairman and 
Mr. J. H. Oldham and Mr. Mac- 
lennan are the Secretaries pro 
lem. 
(2) It has been found neces- 
sary to remove the headquarters 
of co-operative work from Edin- 
burgh to London and temporary 
ofices have already been taken 
at 117 Victoria St. S. W. 1, to 
which address communications 
should be sent. 

The most impressive session of 
the Conference was that in which 
Mr. Oldham dealt with the nego- 
tiations which have taken place 
and are still pending on questions 
arising out of the war and touch- 
ing Missions and Governments. 

These questions call for infinite 
tactand delicate handling. They 
so vitally affect the future of 
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our international relationships 
and of that Christian fellowship 
which must be preserved at all 
costs that they can only be ap- 
proached in the spirit and at- 
mosphere of prayer. The Con- 
ference was deeply moved by 
the sympathetic attitude of the 
Government authorities and 
their frank welcome of united 
effort on the part of Missions to 
further Christian civilization. 

The strength of the co-opera- 
tive movement in Great Britain 
and Ireland may be gauged by 
one fact. The Conference unan- 
imously resolved to ask the 
Committees of the Societies re- 
presented to assess themselves to 
the extent of 33/— for every 
£1,000 in income devoted to 
work in non-Christian lands, iu 
order to meet the necessary 
expenses of the tasks they are 
undertaking in common. 

The ‘International Review 
of Missions’’ has become an in- 
dispensable organ of missionary 


Science and will be maintained. 


An appeal is made to mission- 
aries, including those of China, 
to increase the circulation of this 
quarterly, not merely that even 
during war it may be an asset 
and not a liability in co-opera- 
tive finance but that they may 
be in touch with the whole field 
which is the world, and relate 
their own problems to the wider 
issues of the Kingdom of God. 


J. H. Ritson. 


MOSLEM DAY 
October 13, 1918 . 


Remember it. 


. (Second Sunday) 


Prepare for it so that the church-members on that day may 


learn to know their Moslem neighbors. 
Pray that it may be a great day. 


News Items 


Rev. E. W. Burt, of Shantung 
Christian University, has left 
China for work among Chinese 
coolies in France. 


The annual report of St. 
Nicholas’ School and Industrial 
Home for Blind Girls, has just 
appeared. In spite of disturbed 
conditions during the last year, 
has been made. The 

hinese have done much towards 
the support of this institution. 


Dr. Frank K. Sanders desires 
to announce that the Mission 
Book Company, after about 
November 15th, will have sup- 
plies of the pamphlets issued by 
the Board of Missionary Prepar- 
ation of North America. Prices 
will be announced later. 


For fourteen days during 
August Presbyterian and Baptist 
preachers and missionaries met 


_ together in Tengchow, Shantung, 


in a Bible Conference. The at- 
tendance was good throughout. 
Chinese speakers took the lead- 
ing part in the work of the 
Conference. Of the Chinese in 
attendance there was a slight 
majority of Baptists.. The meet- 
ings were held in a large tent, 
those attending sleeping under 
mat-sheds and tents near by. 
It is hoped to make this Con- 
ference an annual affair. 


At the recent meeting of the 
General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Churches in the United 
States, held at Columbus, Ohio, 
the following important resolu- 
tion on organic union was unan- 
imously adopted, in response 
to overtures from thirty-four 
Presbyteries :— 

‘*y, That we, the Commissioners 
. to the 130th General Assembly, 
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now in session at Columbus, Ohio, i 
declare and place on record Our pro. 
found conviction that the time hy 
come for organic church union of th 
evangelical churches of America,” 
“*2, That this Assembly 

overtures the national bodies of th. 
evangelical communions of Americ 
to meet with our representatives {o 
the purpose of formulating a Plan 
Organic Union.”’ 


The Edinburgh Conference of 
1910 led to the organization jy 
Great Britain of the Confereng 
of Missionary Societies, with 
J. H. Oldham as secretary. This 
conference has now gained ney 
importance from the fact that 
the British government has an. 
nounced that hereafter all ques 
tions upon which missions have 
relationship with the government 
are to be presented for the socie. 
ties through this conference. It 
is the first instance of gover: 
mental recognition of missions 
as one movement. The similar 
American conference, older than 
the British, bas a permanent 
committee on such issues and bas 
negotiated many difficult situ: 
tions with governments, but the 
attitude of the British gover 
ment seems to the veteran Eugene 
Stock so long a step in advanct 
that he declares himself “aghast 
at the new power so created. 


From August 20th to 
there was held on the campus 
of the Academy of the. Americal 
Board Mission at Tungchow % 
successful interdenominationdl 
institute for primary and academy 
school-teachers ; the total num 
ber of teachers attending, 10} 
representing forty-six different 
schools and twenty-three differes! 
citiesandtowns. The instructio 
was given in Chinese and co 
many interesting modern edt 
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cational problems. The teachers, 
of whom forty-three were women 
and sixty men, came from 
schools of the American Board, 
American Presbyterian, Angli- 


cau, London Missionary Society, 


and Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sions, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This was 
the fifth institute of its kind in 
Chibli province; in attendance 
and interest it was far ahead of 
the one held last year at Wofo- 
ss. 

Some interesting evangelistic 
methods in connection with 
country work are reported from 
Swabue, Kwangtung, by the 


English Presbyterian Mission. 


Six days’ evangelistic services 
in connection with one country 
church were planned, with sep- 
arate services each day for men 
and women. Then on four suc- 


cessive occasions the Christians ~ 


were visited in their homes and 
told about these plans. Just 
before the meetings a poster was 
put into every house in the town 
and at the same time a personal 
invitation given. On the after- 
noon.of each day an announce- 
ment was put into every shop 
intowo. Asa result the attend- 
ance was very satisfactory. The 
preaching was done by preachers 
in neighboring towns. The sub- 
jects centered around Power, 
the Power of the Gospel, and 
Personal Responsibility. As a 
result, fifty-two young men gave 
in their names as being willing 
to study in a church night- 
school. These methods are sim- 
ple, and applicable to almost 
any country church district. 


The Findings of the Kuliang 
Conference emphasize two out- 
standing facts: that the oppor- 
tunity for winning non-Christians 
are simply unlimited; second, 
that the majority of us are 
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denying oursel untold joy in 
this matchless service because we 
do not meet the requirements of 
training, discipline, consecration, 
and prayer. It was pointed out 
that many Chinese Christians 
have no intimate knowledge of 
the Bible, and hence recom- 
méndations as to methods of 
study and the use of graded 
lessons were made. It was felt 
that it is essential that Chinese 
Christians be able to study the 
Bible for themselves. 

The report also pointed out 
that the Christian standard of 


‘home life among members of the 


church is too low. Improve- 
ment along this line could be 
brought about by more intimate 
and friendly visiting in the 
homes, wherein might be taught 
the home privileges of the Chris- 
tian life. 


The China Medical Board is 
gradually extending the scope 
of its operations. Their reports 
show assistance rendered in vari- 


.ous ways to mission institutions 


and medical missions in China, 
We note also that grants have 
been made to schools for foreign 
children, both the Peking Pri- 
mary School and Kindergarten, 
and the North China American 
School at Tungchow having re- 
ceived grants, the one of $500, 
the other of $200. 120 mow of 
land has been purchased in the 
French Concession in Shanghai 
for a site for the Medical School 
to be established in that city. 

It has been decided that the 
degree of M.D. will be conferred 
upon students who have fulfilled 
the requirements of the Regents 
of the State of New York, after. 
they have completed the regular 
four years’ course. 


The recent annual meeting of 
the West China Religious Tract 
Society was very encouraging. 


| 
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Wide interest in the work of 
this society is shown by the fact 
that the British and American 
consuls together with members 
of the Chungking community 
were present. The finaucial 
report indicated the wisest use 
of the funds entrusted to the 
society, and the general report 
indicated progress in many direc- 
tions. An incident was told 
of the founding of one of the 
oldest churches in Szechwan 
through a farmer receiving a 
tract over thirty years ago, 
which led to his conversion and 
subsequently to the establish- 
ment of a church. 

The important part taken by 
the Tract Society in bringing 


about a better understanding of . 


Christianity was pointed out. 
Collection slips passed around re- 
sulted in a contribution of $358. 
The meeting was enlivened by 
several well rendered solos and 
many witty speeches. 


A special committee appointed 
by the Central Board of Missions 
of the Church of England has 
presented an interesting report 
on ‘‘The Missionary Work 
of the Church.” This report 
marks a distinct movement to- 
wards the unity of the whole 
missionary policy of this Church. 
The entire report is suggestive. 
We note only one or two ont- 
standing points. 

The report indicates that there 
has been gained a new prophetic 
view of the world which must 
result in a new and wider mis- 
sionary policy. Openmindedness 
towards other religions is incul- 
cated in this advice to missionary 
speakers: ‘‘ Always speak as 
though a member of the religion 
or nation described were in your 
audience.”’ 

The report indicates also that 
the rapid development of mis- 
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sionary journalism is highly 
desirable. It is pointed out thy 
a central committee composed of 
both missionary and education! 
experts is needed, which mighy 
itself produce literature or which 
might help the existing societies 
to operate on a wider plan. 

With regard to the type of 
missionary needed, the report 
states that ‘‘ the missionary fiel 
requires a type of man with 
more knowledge of the worl 
aud a wider. view of life and its 
opportunities than the theologi. 
cal colleges seem as a rule ty 
produce.” The report is worth 
studying by all interested ip 
comiug developmeuts in mission. 
ary work. 


From July 12th to 21st a very 
helpful Conference for Chinese 
pastors and preachers in South 
Fukien was held at Tongan, 
about 25 miles from Amoy. 
There were 106 Chinese and 15 
foreigners in attendance, and had 
it not been for the disturbed 
condition of the country, the 
numbers would have been much 
greater, as 250 had been invited. 
There were two Chinese pastors 
giving Bible study courses 4: 
wellastwoforeigners. Although 
the most stirring addresses were 
given by Rev. D. Macleod of 
Formosa, several Chinese pastors 
also gave platform addresses 


which were very searching ; ani 


one could not help being im 
pressed by the intellectual and 
spiritual power of some of ou 
older pastors. A deep spirit o 
prayer prevailed. There was 
great heart-searching, confessi0 
and removal of sin, and new 
consecration to the task of eval: 
gelizing the Chinese. Towards 
the close of the Conference tle 
anxiety many seemed to feel that 
the blessing received might slip 
from them as they returved 
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lonely stations, was pathetic, 
They enthusiastically took up a 
suggestion of Pastor Ding Li Mei 
and formed a Prayer League, 
pledging daily prayer for one 
another. The spirit of unity 
between the preachers of the 
three Missions who attended has 
increased. Churches are start- 
ing to give new emphasis to the 
campaign for evangelism, for 
family worship in every Chris- 
tian home, for making every 
church-member a Bible reader. 
The finances of the Conference 
were provided in part by the Mil- 
ton Stewart Evangelistic Fund. 


The following extract is from 
‘Bible Work in China,’’ the 
iorst Annual Report of the 
American Bible Society. It 
throws light on the possibilities 
of volunteer evangelistic work. 

“During the past year over 
eighty men have taken part in 
volunteer work. Their periods 
of labor have varied from one 
week to several'‘months. Every 
school in our district has been 
visited and in the case of schools 
care has been taken to use men 
of social and -educational stand- 
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ing, so as to impress those con- 
cerned. Away in the mountains, 
devout men who in times past 
were themselves recluses, have 
visited scores.of temples. They 
have engaged in earnest discus- 
sions with the monks and priests, 
and always the Word has been 
left behind. Farmers, sitting in 
the cool of the village threshing 
floor, after the evening meal, 
have been addressed by members 
of their own class, and again the 
printed Word has been left be- 
hind. Boatmen, after tying up 
their hulks in groups at the 
water’s edge for the night, have 
had visits from these volunteer 
colporteurs, often men from 
among themselves, and the 
Word has been preached to them 
with force and power, and al- 
ways there was left a souvenir 
in the shape of a Gospel portion. 
Retired officials in their country 
mansions have been called upon 
by educated and polite men of 
their own standing, and in these 


cases often a Bible has been left 


as a gift, but only after a prom- 
ise has been made to read and 
ponder its contents.’’ 


: 
29th, at Kikun 
Mrs, Wm, G. Da 
(Pau! Shepard). 
SEPTEMBER : 
loth, at Anking, to Dr. and Mrs, 
Theo, Bliss, P.E., a son (Theodore Jr.). 


MARRIAGE. 
i, at Mienchuhsien, the Rev. 
lired A. Phillips, to Miss Josephine 
Amy Clouting, of the C, M. 


AUGUST : 


igth, at Lia phe, Sze., Mrs, G, T. 
Penham, C, I. M., from eclampsia, 
at Mobkanshan, Frederick 

Pel, aged fourteen, second son of 


n, to Rev. and 
C. & M. A,, a son 


Personals 


Rev. and Mrs, Alex. Kennedy (Tang- 
si), G. M.C, 
Rev. A. E. Moule, late Archdeacon 
of Mid-China. 
tst, at Tsingchow, Hun., Mrs. E. O. 
Schild, C. I. M,, from. dysentery. 


SEPTEMBER : | 
and, at Yunnanfu, Rev. Alexander 
Kennedy, Ind,, aged 51 years. 
6th, at Tsinan, Jean Wilson, two- 
ear-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
. C, Cassat, P. N. 


ARRIVALS. 


AUGUST : 
3rd, from U. S. A., Miss Grace L. 
Coppock (ret.), Y. W.C. A. 
21st, from U.S. A., Dr. Mary L. 
James, Miss Edith Hart, A. C. M. 


| 
| 
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EPTEMBER Miss A. M. Wizoa, 


3rd, from U.S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Bradley (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Allison and child (ret.); 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith and 
children, Miss N. P. Sprunt (ret.); 
Mrs. H. L. Reaves (new, Soochow), 
P.S. Miss M. Watkins (ret. for Amer. 
School, Shanghai), P. S. Prof, and 
Mrs. John F. Downey (ret.), U. of 
N.; Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Bullock 
and children (ret.); Miss M. Brown, 
Ind., new for Yunnan (Nanking Lan- 

age School); Dr. and Mrs. J, J. 

eeren and child (ret,); Miss Grace 
Rowley ens P. N.; Miss Isabelle 
Phelps, (ret.), A. B. C. F. M.; Miss 
Mary Mann, (ret. Foochow), Miss 
Lafforge (new, Foocbow), Miss Des- 
jardins (new, Sze.), Rev. and Mrs, 
Carleton Lacy, Prof. and Mrs. C, R. 
Kellogg and daughter, Prof. and Mrs. 
H. C. Roys and children, M. E. F. B. 


From Canada, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 


Fidler and child (ret.), C. Il. M. 
Misses E. F. Jones and F. M. Watts 
(new, Kaifeng). C. E. C.; Dr. Wm. 
McClure, P. C. C. 

4th, from U.S. A., Mr. J. Franklin 
Karcher, B. S., Miss Lillie D. Loshe, 
Ph.D., Canton Christian College. 
Miss Strunk (new, Hunan), U. E. 

roth, from A., Misses Winnie 
Cripe and Minerva Metzger, Rev. and 
Mrs. Samuel Bowman, Rev, and Mrs. 
E. M. Wampler, G. B. B. 

13th, from U.S. A., Miss Cora E. 
Simpson, Dr. and Mrs, C. M, Sites, 
(ret.), M. E. F. B. 

2tst, from U. S. A., Miss Bessie 
Graham, Y. W.C. A. Dr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Lewis (ret.), Mrs. J. F. Peat 
(ret.), M. E. F. B. Rev. and Mrs. 
E. H. Cressy fast.) A. B. F. M. S. 
Dr. and Mrs. J. H, Pyke and daughter, 
Misses Jennie Jones and M. F. Glass- 
burner, Mr. and Mrs, R. N. Nelson, 
M.E.F.B. 

From England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Luxon and child (new, Medhurst 
College, Shanghai), L. M. S. 

24th, from U, s. A., Misses L. 
Holmes, M. Royer (ret.), Miss Trot- 
ter, M.E. F. B. 


OEPARTURES. 
JULY : 
19th, to U. S, A., Misses Jessie A. 
Marriott,Er ma Ehly, Mary S. Carle- 
ton, Edith Youtsey, Leura E. Dane, 


 M.E. M. 


2oth, to U. S. A., Edward Brewster, 
son of the late Rev. W. N. Brewster, 
M. E. M., for volunteer service in the 


American Army. 


Wayland Academy, Hams 


(October, soup 


28th, to U. S. A., Rev. and 
R. M. Mateer, Rev. H. G. Romipuas 
family, Miss M. Stewart, P. 
E. E. Jones and son, A. B. 
Mrs. A. R. Bowman, F. C. M, 

30th, to Canada, Mrs. W. 
guson and daughter. | 


U. 8. A, Reva 
2nd, to VU. Rev. and 
D. E. Crabbe and children, 
Miss L. C. Wells, P. 

ttth, to U. S. A., Rev. Jaa 
Cochran and family, P. N. | 

14th, to U. S. A., Mrs. F. Stanley} 
Carson and children, M. BE. M. 

21st, to U: S. A., Dr. and Mrs, jos 
Gowdy, Miss Florence Sens, i 
Emma E. Martin, M. EB. M. ; 


26th, to India, from 
Mr. G. Fred Turner, Y. M. CA. 
29th, to U.S. A., Mr. Kenneth Mae 


SEPTEMBER : 
3rd, to England, for 
work in France, Rev. and Mr. CW 


W. M. M.S.; Mr. Jos. Wharton, Ae 
M.; Rev, Chas, Ghiselin, Jr. 
12th, to Siberia, for War Seni 
Rev. E. S. Hildreth, A. B. 
13th, to U. S. A., Rev. and 
R. T. Schaefer, of 


P. C. C. and Y. M. C, A; 


To U. S. A., Mrs. Henry W. 
and infant, A. B. F. M: &. 
15th, to U. S. A., Dr, an 
Wiltsie and infant, P. N. 
Lasell and children, P. N. andGa 
16th, for Y. M. C. A. work in Fram 
Rev. F. C. Deis, E., Rev, John Ae 


Dr. Ethel Polk, Dr. In , 

Manget, Miss Hood, M. E. F. 3. um 

, for Y.M.C.A. work in See 

Rev. T. L. C. Suhr, U. Wook 

& A. For Red Crom 

work in Siberia; Miss M. 
R. C. U. S., Miss Cora Hobei, 

Miss E, J. Miller, R. C. U. S. 


: 
j 
it 
a 2qth, to Siberia, Dr. Sidney Last 
Al lan, W. M. M. Ss. 
a gth, to Australia, Miss E. J. Gy 
a roth, for Y, M. C. A. work in Fram 
a Rev. and Mre. E. Cowling anda 
ifs: 
“i 14th, for Y. M.C. A. work in Fram 
t - 
J. A. Lewis. M. E. F, Bj Mei 
es Mrs, Mark H, Wheeler and chi 
Mrs. Wilson Fielder and child, 53 
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